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“2BFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


MR. SPRAGUE’S SPEECH, 
the lnti-dbelition Meeting held in Fanewitl Hall 
August 21, 1835. 


Mr. Spracue regarded slavery as a great moral | 


il evil—he had been early imbued with this 
ment, and all that he had seen and all that he had 
had strengthened and de pen d the conviction. 

He deeply deplored its existence, and from the very 


iceentre of his heart he prayed that our breth- | 


the South might see their own way clear, by 

own tree will, to effect its entire abolition. But 

| with them, and with them only. He could 

» good, he saw only unmixed mischief consequent 
itating the subject here. Whatif the whole 

N uld be excited and aroused with the same 


sand opinions, and to the same efforts and action | 


iding abolitionists, producing throughont the 


yiule South, united to aman upon this subject, acor- | 


ling and hostile excitement and exageeration. 


What would be the benetit? The enormous evils are 


slave By operating upon the fears of the mas- 
And when did fear ever induce a man to relax 
wer over the object that excitedit ? Mo, he will 
fin down with a stronger grasp, he will draw 
Is tighter, he will make the chains heavier, and 

k hts victim to a still deeperdungeon. Fear steels 
eart against all touches of humanity. Would he 
itted by arousing him to physical resistance, 


ction? For whatever be their motives, and 
)means intend to arraign them, the language 
ures of the abolitionists clearly tend to insur- 
i violence. Believe not, sir, that their pro- 


are kept or can be kept from the knowledge | 


slaves; they have ears and will hear, they have 
{willsee. Information upon such subjects, 
through free blacks and other sources, is 

vith avidity and circulated with activity, in- 
their minds and imaginations with the most 
tutal hopes. They hear that their masters 
olegal or moral authority over them, that every 
s exercise of such dominion is sin, and that 

iws that sunction it are morally void, that they are 
to immediate emancipation, and that their 

to b rewarded as kidnappe rs and robbers 

{ They think that this is the general 
! feeling of the North, and that we shall 
nonand aid them in putting an end at once 
svold and sintul dominion. It is deluding these 
te beings to their own destruction. We 
{them. The Constitution provides for 
ippressing of insurrections; we should rally un- 
Constitution, we should re spond to its eall: 


Al 


we should not wait for such a requisition, but on 
t rush forward with fraternal emo- | . ; . 
| array the terrific consequences of their attempts at im- 


nd our brethren from desolation and mas- 
Bateven if we stood aloof, can any rational 
that an insurrection of the slaves could 

sult in uitimate suecess? In some of the West In- 
Isands, while the black population was eight times 

t es, still the latter kept their suprema- 

lligence, science, and unity of action. 

But in the aggregate South the number of the whites 

thatot the slaves, and the result of a servile 
raw there must be, after the destruction of thousands 
nds of blacks, the holding the survivors in a 

st hd more enduring bondage. 
Dit re Is another and far more important view of 

1 t the effect upon the whites, upon the Con- 

t On, al he { nion. 

‘he com >tnations and proceedings of the immediate 
lusts have produced and are producing through- 
South feelings of bitterness and hatred toward 
t i awore that some of these gentlemen 

ir efforts are designed merely to pro- 
sive effect on the masters. Sir, if such 


bject—if they intend only persuasion, 
re they adopt, the pouring forth the most in- 
ui Opprobrious language, even to the pro- 


f all slaveholders indiscriminately to be 
! rcerers, and thus arousing the most in- 
em! utered feelings, exhibits the most sin- 
c ‘s of the adaptation of means to ends that ever 

tin the Varieties of the human intellect. 

rd of persons who had a * thousand ‘winning 

ys fo make folks hate them,’ and surely the aboli- 

ve employed them all toward the South, and 

ertul success 

| Mr. S., the time has come when the great 

Y of the people, hitherto silenced upon this delicate 

ntous subjeet, should come torward and ex- 

ei sentiments ! Our brethren of the South are 

{, deeply, profoundly. Nor ought we to be 

“uprised that they are so. We know, indeed, that 

igifators here are few, that even the whole num- 

those who have permitted their names to be en- 

ec in these societies issmall, and I verily believe 

hy of them disapprove the violence of their 

rs, and that more will do so when they contem- 

the consequences of their measures. But seen 

wma distance, they appear to occupy the whole 

nd their incessant activ ity produces an errone- 
‘pression of their strength and numbers. 

» tr, there are agitators on the other side of the 
mac, as well as on this; men who, from personal 
Political views, are willing to fan the flame of dis- 
Ue there are those who wish a dissolution of the 
An “J and who, with that view designedly lay hold 
(opie, exaggerating the danger and deepening 
‘alarm. These men we can never satisfy, because 


: ry “etermined not to be satisfied with any meas- 
es y : 








Opie of the South are strongly attached to this Union, 


al » ahh ‘ . * ° 

eared Ve attenated from it only by a conviction that 
erat ig: on North mean deliberately to disregard and 
,) .. ‘#€ Constitution in a matter effecting their vi- 


interests 
it ls . 
ane Our « 
’ e 
rsessed no right whatever to interfere with the do- 
_ astitutions of each other, no more than we now 
In ko into Canada or Nova Scotia to break up the 
ne = nee and soldier in their regiments, stim- 
mee = yw to mutiny. The Constitution gives 
ve terd of = ut, on the contrary, interposes the ob- 
claiming oGipact against all such interference. It 
ae. se8 nd provides for the continuance of the re- 
~~ “Master and slave; if further provides for the 


Nestle 
i} 

ive 
rela 
nl 
Wiat 


aj 


le, but how would it benetit even the unfortu- | 


suppression of insurrections; and it surely requires 
no argument to show that we have no right to foment 
what we are bound to suppress. By the true spirit of 


that compact we are bound to leave to eac h State its 


|own internal arrangements—to leave it in the quiet 


enjoyment of all the rights of independent sovereignty 
which it has not thereby conceded to the General Gov- 


; ernment, 


Let us convince the South, that by this compact we 


mean most scrupulously to abide; that we go for the 


whole Constitution; thatin our view all its parts are 
equally sacred. That ours is no sectional, or partial, 
or transient attachment; that we as resolutely main- 
tain whatever looks to their protection and their bene- 
fit, as that which secures our own. That we would 
no more add to, than we would subtract from, the le- 
gitimate powers of the Constitution ; and that we 
should hold it as treason to the Union to take one jot 
or tittle from the reserved and peculiar rights of the 


| States. 


Every one who knows any thing of the history ol 


i the Constitution, knows that it could never have been 
| formed.—that the Southern States would never have 


acceded to it for an instant, if it had not lett to them 


l the exelusive and unmolested treatment of this terrible 


disease, this vital subject,—their own domestic slavery ; 


} 


j 
}and it cannot be preserved a day after they shall be 


be brought to believe that there is in this respect j 
settled purpose here to disregard or go beyond the com- 
pact. 

The South will not tolerate our interference with 
theirslaves. rhis we may be assured; this, let eve- 
ry men, reflecting or unretiecting, set down as a truth 
certain as a mathematical demonstration. All our his- 
tory shows it; the excitement of the present moment 
shows it; they cannot permit such interference—their 
very condition forbids it. Attached as the y are to the 
Union, important as it is to them, and certainly it is 
not less essential to them than to us, still they hold it 
as nothing in comparison with that which immediate- 
ly touches their lives—their individual existence. The 
Union, then, if used to disturb this institution of sla 
very, will be there as the ‘spider's web, a breath will 
agitate, a blast will sweep it away forever.’ 

if, then, these abolitionists shall go on, if their asso- 
ciations shall continue to increase, if their doctrines 
shall spread and their measures be adopted, until they 
become the general sentiment and action of a majori- 
ty of the people of the North, and this shall be known, 
as known it will be at the South, the fate of our Gov- 
ernment is sealed—-the day that sees that consumma- 
tion will look only upon the broken tragments of our 
Union. And who will attempt to fathom the immeas- 
uable abyss of a dissolution of the Union? Draw the 
lines of the new confederacies where you will—war 
—hitter and almost incessant war, will be the inevit- 
able consequence. All history, and human nature it- 
self, teach us this. Thifik not that our former connex- 
ion and fraternity would tend to prevent or ameliorate 
it. They would but impart vew exasperation. As in 
the natural world the sweetest substances when cor- 
rupted ofen become the must acrid, so in the moral 
world the kindly affections, when poisoned or pervert- 


led, are turned to intense and deadly hate. Fach party 


must at all times to be in full armor, in complete pre- 
paration for defence. ‘There must be standing arinies 
and fortifications : along the whole di 
viding line. During hostilities the fears and hopes of 

] 





| warrivons, 





the people would be engrossed upon the sucecsstu 
prosecution of the war. For this they would be 
wrought upon to make any sacrifice. bor se lt-pre- 
servation or from inflamed passions for revenge or con- 
quest, they would permit the concentration of mor 
and more pow Ct in the h ids of a sine! Exe cr ive, 
until, although the forms and name ofa Republic might 
perhaps remain, the substance would be gone forever, 
and the people would groan under the withering curse 
of a military despotism. 

Tell the abolitionists this; present to them in full 


mediate emancipation, and they meet all by a cold ab- 
straction. They answer, We must do right, regard- 
less of consequences. As if, in human action, practi- 
cally affeeting individuals and communities, effects 
and consequi nec s were to be of no account in forming 
a judgment of whatis right. As if they were not in- 


_ 


dispensable elements in the formation of correct views | 


of right and duty. ‘They assume that such a course 
is right, when that is the very point in controversy, 
and when inevitable consequences demonstrate that 
it must be wrong. It isa fallacy which they them- 
selves discard when its application comes nearer home. 
They insist that it is right that they should urge their 
doctrine s tor the conviction ef the South. Ask them 
why they do not go and preach them there, where 
they most desire to make converts? They reply,Why! 
we should be in danger of our lives! ‘Then they be- 
gin tothink of consequences. So that the practical 
result of that proposition, which sounds so well in the 
abstract. is, that they are to go on regardless of con 
sequences to others, ‘but not without a due regard to 
themselves. 

They insist upon immed 
pation. Represent to them the present ignorance ol 
the slaves, understanding neither the rights nor the 
duties of treemen, and that, possessing all the s iolent 
passions of men, but without moral or intellectual dis- 
cipline, if they should be loosed at once from all re- 


jate, instantaneous emanci- 









straint it would bring misery and destruction alike up 

gene! i} 
propositions. No man, say they, ¢ nb -rightiully re- 
strained of his libs rity except for erime. Phe com- 
mencement of slavery, the original depris 
blacks of their liberty, was theft, and robbery, and sin, 
and therefore every continuation of it, however chang- 
ed the circumstances, is theft, and robbery, and sin, 
and that all sin should be immediately abandoned. 
Now, sir, to meet these propositions, insisted upon as 
universal moral truths from which there can be no 
exception, let me put a case not altogether imaginary 
—let me suppose that a free man, a good citizen, in 
the full possession of his faculties, is kidnapped, rep- 
resented as a lunatic for the purpose of depriving him 
of the control of his property, and kept in confinement 
in a private mad-house, until from the horrors of his 
situation, his mind is really alienated, reason is driven 
from her throne, and he actually becomes a furious 
mad-man. Would you release him then? Why not? 
He has committed no crime —he has only suffered ex- 
crutiating agony, bodily and mental, by the crimes of 


on themselves and others—the reply is, in 








lothers. The original restraint upon his liberty was 


viet . 
‘eh we can adopt. But the great body of the | 


most solemnly incumbent upon us then, to} 
: Pinions and determinations known. Betore | 
‘option of the Constititution the several States | 





sin—why not, then, evéry continuation of it, and why 
not leave sinning instantly by setting him at large? 


The answer is obvious: he is not in a condition to be | 
liberated; he would do mischief to himself and oth- | 


ers. And so of the slaves; if they are not in a mental 
condition to receive unrestrained freedom; if they 
would do mischief to themse!ves and others, the safety 
of society, humanity itself, demands that they should 
not at once be loosed from all restraint. 

By thus insisting that the continuance of slavery 
under any circumstances is necessarily of the same 
moral character as its original voluntary introduction, 


that it is equally criminal, they come to the conclu- | 


sion that no laws that sanction or uphold it can have 


any moral obligation. The constitution is the supreme | 


law of the land. It does sanction, it does uphold sla- 
very; and if this doctrine be true, that sacred compact 
has always been morally null and void. Not only do 
they thus absolve the consciences of all good men trom 
the support of the constitution, but the tendency is to 
alienate them from it, to diminish their attachment to 
the Union as one that ought never tohare been form- 


| lesson of the degree of liberty there enjoyed. 
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OUNTRY Is THE WORLD-—OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 
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ed. Their arguments and language further 
dissolve the bonds of union by weakening our regard 
for our Southern brethren, nay, by creating towards 
them feelings of detestation and abhorrence as men 
daily guiliy of enormous iniquity, as thieves and rob- 
bers, and with whom of course we should hold no com- 
munion, 
Time was when such sentiments and such 
! not have been breathed in this community 
f all the places on 


’ 
i 
language 
wouk 

And here on this ha!lowed spot, o 
earth, should they be met and rebuked. Time was, 
when the British Parliament having declared that 
‘they had a right to bind us in all cases whatsoever,’ 
and were attempiing to bind our infant eiant limbs in 
fetters, when a voice of resistance and notes of defi- 
ance had gone forth from this Hall, then, when Mas- 
sachusetts, standing for her liberty and her life, was 
alone breasting the whole power of Briton—the gen- 
erous and gallant Southrons came to our ald, and 
our fathers refused not to hold communion with 
slaveholders. When the blood of our citizens. 
shed by a British soldiery, had stained our streets, had 
flowed upon the heights which surround us and sunk 
into the earth upon the plains of Lexington aud Con- 
cord, then, when He—whose name can neve r be pro- 
nounced by American lips without the strongest emo- 
tions of gratitude and love in every American heart— 
when He, that slaveholder (pointing to the tull length 


portrait of Washington) who from this canyass smiles | 


upon you, his children, with paterna! benignity, came 
with other slaveholders to drive the British myrmidons 
from this city and this hall, our fathers did pot refuse 
to hold communion with him or with them. 

With slaveholders they formed the Confederation, 
neither asking nor receiving any right to interfere in 
their domestic relations; with them they made the 
Declaration of independence, coming fioim the pen of 
that other slaveholder, Thomas Jefferson, a neme dear 
to every friend to human rights. And in the original 
draft of that Declaration was contained a most elo- 
quent passage upon this very topic of negro slavery, 
which was stricken out in deference to the wishes of 
members from the South. With slaveholders, shoul- 
der to shoulder, our fathers went through the Revo- 
lution, mingling their blood in every battle-field, lay- 
ing their bones together upon every State from Mas- 
sachusetts to Geo via; and when, by the ble sing of 
Heaven, for Heaven did bless them notwithstanding 
such communion, they had achieyé 








ds their ind pen- 
lence and successtullv terminated the war wf 
dence and successtully terminated the war, they to- 


gether tormed this solemn compact, the Constitution 
under which we tive. This was the ecnsummation of 
all their labors, the fruit of all their sacritices and suf- 
fering. It comes down to us, sealed by the death. 
and sanctified by the plighted faith of our fathers; and 
we will abide by it, to the letter and the spirit, in all 
its parts; demanding for ourselves the benctits which 
it secures to us,-and giving to the full to others the 
benetits and protection which it contemplates for them. 
Slavery existed then as now; there is no pretence 


that it has assuinmed any more aggravated form, or that | 
the provisions in relation to it, wer. inserted by acci- | 
dent or inadvertence. Few parts of the Constitution | 


were more carefully and deliberately weighed. Nor 
it it arise from any indifference to the tremendous 
evils of this institution. Our fathers were not less 


devoted friends of liberty, not less pure as philanthro- 


pists o1 pious as Christians, than any of their children | 
‘ ! 
| 


at the present day. They did what they cou! 
Sleefistler ae } , . anal 
righttully and peaceably. At the first practicable 

inent, by the very adoption of the frame of Goy- 
! 





ment in Massachusetts in 1780, slavery was abol- 
ished throughout this State. In 1787, the Continen- 
tal Congt ‘s8 adopted the celebrated ordinance by 
which involuntary servitude was forever excluded 
from the territory North West of the Obi 5,and which 
has given us the free States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ii- 
nois. Hy the Constitution they obtained the right to 
prevent any State from carrying on the slave trade af- 
ter the year 1308, and at the earliest moment thev 
prohivited that nefarious traffic, denouncing against it 
the penalties of piracy. 

Sir, these doctrines and that language to which I 
have felt it my duty to advert tending as they do to 
the disruption of the Union, the prostration of Goy- 
ernment and to all the horrors of a civil and servile 
war, have attained their ereatest prevalence and in- 
tensity within the past year, since a certain notorious 
foreign agent first landed upon our shores; who 
comes here, not to unite his fate with ours. not as oth- 
er fore igners who would make this the ir he me, and 
whom we cordially receive to the participation of all 
the immeasurable blessings of free in titutions; but 
he comes here as an avowed emissary, sustained by 
foreign funds, a professed agitator upon questions 
deeply profoundly political, which lay at the very 
foundation of our Union, and in which the very exis- 
tence of this nation is involved. He comes here 
trom the dark and corrupt institutions of Europe to 
ehishten us upon the rights of man and the moral 


duties of our own condition. Received by our hospi- | 


tality, he stands hers upon our soil, protected by our 
laws, and hurls ¢ fire-brands, arrows and death’ into 
the habitations of our neighbors, and friends, and 


lerotl . . 1 
rouiers,—and 





gration which is sweeping in desolation over the land, 
. le | ; 

he has on y to embark tor his own country, and there 
7 ? ‘eal 1 ‘ ° n . 

look securely back with indifference or exultation 

upon the wide spread ruin by which our cities are 

Wraptin flames and our garments rolled in blood. 

Phisis our count 





: y—the country of our children, and 
our children’s children. We ean never sepurate from 
it. its fate must be our fate. If the storm comes we 
must abide its peliing, if convulsi 
' 


be in the midst of them. To wus tl 





ns come we must 
n it belongs to 
judge,ot the exigencies of our own condition, to pro- 
Vide for our own salety, and perform our own duties 


| Without the audacious interference of foreign emisa- | 


jries. If he have really the philanthropy which he 


) professes, and would remove evils by doctrines and| 4th. The Patriots of New-Hampshire—They 


language in their nature revolutionary, which touch | 
the very existence of established government, let him | 
go back to Europe, and there, at his own home, un- 
dertake to redress the wrongs of India, to stay the op- | 
pression of Ireland, to relieve England from tithes and | 
taxation, to the prostrating of the triple power of the | 
Priesthood, the Aristocracy and the Throne,—and he | 
would perhaps receive in his own person a practical | 


With our own fellow citizens, who have united in 
these associations, those who are indeed of us, and! 
with us, and embarked together in the samé ship, 1} 
would most affectionately commune and earnestly} 
reason. Among them I see the names of men in 
whose purity and piety I have the utmost confidence, 
and I doubt not there are many others equally enti-| 
tled to regard. I would beseech them to discard those 
dangerous abstractions which they adopt as universal 
rules of human Ggnduet, without regard to time, con- 
dition or cleeusedllinces, which darken the understand- | 
ing and misiead the judgment, and urge them forward | 


ee ta eS Senate ‘ecm ak ene aa are 


When he shall have kindled a confla- | 


| continent as suddenly as the ‘Noyes Academy’ has 
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tend tos No, his precept was, ‘ Servants, (slaves) obey your | 


masters. And one of his immediate apostles sent 


back the run-away slave Onesimus to his master Phi- | 
lemon, with an affectionate epistie. Not that the Sa- | 
viour of the world approved slavery any more than | 


he did the crime of the woman, who, taken in the very 
act, was brought before bim, and whom he declared 
that he did not condemn, but told her to go and sin no 
more. It was because he would not interfere with 
the administration of the laws or abrogate their av- 
thority. He did not attempt the immediate removal 
of any civilinstitutions of the country, however un- 
just and oppressive, but sought only to lay down pre- 
cepts and establish a religion, which as it extended 
and strengthened, should, by its beneficent influen- 
ces, ultimately, but gradually, quietly and peaceably 


‘remove them all. So let it be with us. Let it be our 


work, humbly and fervently, to endeavor to maintain 
our free institutions, with the strong assurance that if 
these are sustained they will in due time produce by 
mild and moral means their natural effect of univer- 
zal fibert¥. L would beseech these gentlemen to re- 
{lect whether the great cause of human liberty is to 
be advanced by putting in jeopardy our Government 
and our Union, under which we have prospered as no 
people has ever before prospered, and which is shed- 
ding upon the nations of the earth a light which no 
political luminary has ever before shed. What though 
there are abodes of darkness which it has not yet illu- 
minated ? What though there are fetters on human 
limbs which its sweet influences have not yet dissol- 
ved. Would you therefore destroy it? Would you 
blot out the sun because it har not vet melted the po- 
lar ices and covered the whole earth with verdure ? 
Would you banish Christianity itself because, it has 
not yet produced its perfect work of universal peace, 
benevolence and joy? 


SLAVERY. 


[From the New-England Spectator.} 
ANTI-ABOLITION. 
* My ear is pained, 
My son! is sick with every day’s report, 
Of wrong and outrage with which this earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 
it does not feel for man.” 

Mr. Eprror.—Sir, it is not a little amusing, that 
the zeal of abolition friends, their lectures, and pub- 
lications, should be branded by boastful freemen, as 
intemperate, fanatical, incendiary, treasonous. Ver 
convenient for anti-abolition men, when their stock 
of specious arguments is entirely exhausted, to have 
a brazen caldron of such inviduous epithets, well 
heated and peppered, to dash in the face and eyes of 
their antagonists. Whether the infliction of such 
opprobrious titles on abolition men, will pass with 
an enlightened Christian public for sound resoning, 
time shall quickly disclose. It is admitted that the 
friends of immediate abolition are zealously affected ; 
but it is surely ina good thing. Atter all that has 
been said of their inflammatory addresses and con- 
duct, | cannot discover that their movements are 
more adapted to excitement, than were statements 
made more than thirty years sinee in the London 
Christian Observer, that excellent periodical, whieh 
has ever sustained an evangelical character at least 
for sobriety, pradence and moderation. In the third 
volume of that work, are published extracts from 
‘Davis’ travels in Ainerica.”’ The following is an, 

Alvertisement comed from a Charleston news- 
paper :— 

Srop rar RUNAWAY! Firry poLLARS REWaRD! 

> Whereas, ny waiting-fellow, Will, having eloped 





{ For Mr. Otis’s Speech at this meeting see last page. ] | from me last Saturday, without any provocation, it 


Canaan, Aug. 3d, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Revister and Observer: 

Sir—At u-large and respectable meeting of the in- 
habitants of the town of Canaan, duly notified and 
legally holden, Voted unanimously, that the following 
Preamble and Resolutions be adopted. 

Whereas a Report of the Managers of the Mass. 
Anti-Slavery Society, has been published in the Chris- 
tian Register and Boston Observer, bearing date July 
lith, 1835, containing statements that the inhabitants | 
of Canaan, N. H. are in favor of the Colored School in 
said town— 

Therefore, Resolved, That the publication in that} 
paper relating to said school is without foundation in 
truth, a libel upon the public, as more than fourth-titths 
of the inhabitants of this town in the estimation of this 
meeting are decidedly opposed to said school—and are | 
determined to take effectual measures to remove it— 
and that a copy of this Resolution and Preamble be 


sent to the editor of that paper, with a request for him | 


to give them an insertion therein. 
James ARVEN, Selectmen 
Wirttiam Marptn, 7) 
Syivants B. Moraan, Canaan, 
You will confer a favor upon the town of Canaan 
generally by publishing the above. 
COLORED SCHOOL AT CANAAN. 
The following is the official account of the proceed- 
ings in Canaan, from the Concord (N. H.) Patriot. 
Agreeably to the vote of the town of Canaan, in 
the County of Grafton, and State of New-Hampshire, 
passed ata legal Town Meeting, holden on the 3lst 
day of July last, the Superintending Committee ap- 
pointed by said town to remove the ‘Noyes Academy, 
proceeded at 7 o’clock, A. M. of the 10th inst. to dis- 
} 


| 
| 


‘harge their duty; the pertormance of which they 
believe the interest of the town, the Aonor of the 
State, and the geod of the whole community, (both | 
black and white) required without delay. 

At an early hour, the people of this town and from | 
the neighboring towns assembled, full of the spirit of } 
75, to the number of about three hundred, with be- | 
tween ninety aad one hundred yoke of oxen, and with | 
all the necessary materials for the completion of the | 
‘undertaking. Many of the most respectable and | 
wealthy farmers of this and the adjacent towns ren- | 
dered their assistance on the occasion. | 

Much eredit is due to the patriotic and public spir- | 
ited town of Enficld, for their prompt and efficient | 
services. 

The work was commenced and carried on with very | 
little noise, considering the number engaged, until the 
building was safely landed on the common near the 
Baptist meeting-house, where it stands, not like the 
monument on * Bunker’s Heights,’ erected in memory 
ot those departed spirits, which fought and fell, strug- 
gling for Liberty,—but as the monument of the foily 
of those living spirits, who are struggling to destroy 
what our fathers have gained. 

The tollowing sentiments were prepared and read 
on the ground by Mr. Eastman, with great applause. 

Ist. The Constitution of the United States— 
Based on a compromise between the North and South, 
each pledging themselves to protect each others rights 
and privileges—it can only be maintained by a due 
regard to the rights of the respective parties. 

2d. Lhe Abolitionists—A combination of disor- 
ganizers, led on by an Englishman, sent to this coun- 
try to sow seeds of discord and contention between | 
the North and South—may he be removed from this 


j 


! 


this day been removed from the control of the .dboli- 
tionists. 

3d. The Revolutionary Patriots of the North 
and South—They tought together for the privilege of 
making their own laws—their sons would be unworthy 
of their sires, if they should surrender their rights 
into the hands of Abolitionists. 


will fight for the rights and privileges of their South- 
ern brethren, which are guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution, so long as there is a man that can shoul- } 
der or handle a musket. { 

Sth. The Abolitionists—They must be checked | 
and restrained within Constitutional limits, or Ameri- | 
ean Liberty will find a speedy grave. 

Gih. Let there be a union of ail honest men through- | 


/out the United States, and an undivided and uncom- | 


promising opposition be presented to immediate aboli- | 
tionists, when and wherever found. 
After which, Mr. Barber, in behalf of the town and | 
committee, tendered his thanks to the company, for | 
their efficient and energetic assistance on the occasion. | 
The company then retired to their respective homes; | 
so ended the day; joyful to the friend of his country, | 
but sorrowful to the Abolitionists. j 
JACOB TRUSSELL, for the Committee. 
Canaan, Aug. 11, 1555. 


j 
j 





ApprowaTioN or Murper. The Journal may 


| being known that 1am a humane master, the above 
‘reward will be paid io any one who will lodge the 
aforesaid slave in some jail, or deliver him to me 


‘on my plantation at Liperry Hatt. Will may 


be known by the incisions of the whip on his 
back ; and I suspect him to have taken the road 
to Coosobatchie, where he has a wife and five 
children, whom J sold last week to Mr. Gellespie. 
[Chr. Obs. vol. LI, page 552. 

Then follows a statement respecting ‘ American 
slavery.” 

The children of the most distinguished families 


}in Carolina are suckled by negro women. It is 


not unusual to hear an elegant lady say, ‘ Richard 


talways grieves when Quasheba is whipped, be- 


cause she suckled him” The ladies of Carolina, 
and particularly those of Charleston, have litte 
tenderness to their slaves; on the contrary, they 
send both their men slaves and women slaves, for 
| the most venial trespass, tu a horrid mansion call- 
} ed the sugar house. Here a man employs interi- 
| or agents to scourge poor negros. A shilling for 
'a dozen lashes isthe charge. ‘The man or woman 
is stripped naked to the waist; a redoubtable whip 
iat every lash flays the back ‘of the culprit, who, 
jagonized at every pore, rends the air with his 
'eries. Mrs. D 





itabominably dear to pay a shilling for a dozen 


(lashes, and that having many slaves, she would 


bargain with the man at the sugar house to flay 
them by the year. These wretches are execrated 
for every involuntary offence ; but negros endure 
execration, without emotion, for they say,‘ when 
massa curse he break no bone.” But every mas- 
er does not confine himself to oaths. I have 
heard a man say, ‘my negros talk the worst Eng- 
lish of any in Carolina; that boy just now called a 
bason, a round something ; take him to the driver! 
let him have a dozen!’ Exposed to such wanton 
eruclty, the negros frequently run away ; they flee 
into the woods, where they are wet with the rains 
of heaven, and embrace the rock for want of a 
shelter. Life must be supported; hunger incites 
to depredation, and the poor wretches are often 
shot like the beasts of prey. When taken, the 
men are put in irons, aud the boys have their 
necks encircled with a pot-hook. [Chr. Obs. vol. 
ML, page 553.) 


Thus the discreet Observer did rot shrink from a 


| full recital of the awful horrors of slavery. Nay, it 


was decided and courageous in the defence of imame- 
diate, and in opposition to gradual abolition. In the 
volume above referred to, are found not a few triu:m- 


) phant arguinents, such as abolition men need in the 


maintenance of human rights. It advoeated the 
doctrine that slave dealing is * radically iniquitous,’’ 
and that * there ought to be no temporising with it.” 

Of Lord Castlereagh’s argument against immedi- 
ate abolition, namely, its impracticability, it remarks, 

Indeed we are not a little surprised that the 
weakness of the argument, to say nothing of the 
wickedness with which it is pregnant, should not 
have struck his Lordship’s discriminating mined 
on the very first view. [Chr. Obs. vol. IT, page 
365. ] 

It has forcibly struck my mind, that the same re- 
mark would hold true of the arguments now used in 
this country by anti-abolition men 

NOTHING HAS CONTRIBUTED 80 MUCH TO A CHANGE 
IN MY OWN VIEWS, PREJUDICED AS [ WAS NOT LONG 
SINCE ON THIS SUBJECT, AS THE SOPHISTICAL anp 
UNCONCLUSIVE REASONINGS OF ANTI-ABOLITION MEN. 
Very many of their pieces, | think, might be accu. 
rately entitled, ‘Ingenious apologies for present 
slavery.’ Certainly they are skilful in the use of 
one popular argument, by far the most effective they 


|have, which may be termed the brow-beating and 


ealumniating of George Thompson and William 
Lloyd Garrison. I am not personally acquainted 
with either of these gentlemen, and have not named 
them to speak either in their defence, or to their de- 
triment; but only to remind those who attempt in 
this way to attach odiuin to abolition principles, that 
stigmas are not adapted to maintain truth or detect 
error. 

In New England, most opponents of immediate 
abolition profess to be great admirers of the abolition 
efforts, nade 30 or 40 years since in Britain. But 
the same principles that appeared so beautiful, so 
divine, across the Atlantic, when disseminated in 


| this free country, become in their estimation, most 
j}unshapen and fanatieal emanations of the brain; 
| very chimeras. They eulogize Wilberforce and 


Clarkson ; but like the sly lawyer in the fable of the 
gored ox, say to abolition men pleading for the im- 
mediate rights of the slave in this country,—‘ That 


to consequences from which they will shrink back! depend on it, that the Cottons and Saunders, men Con- | ajters the case. { must inquire into the affair; and 


; measures of insurrection and massacre; that the re-| 
ligion they profess is not to be advanced by forgetting | 
_ the precepts and the example of their Divine Master. 
Upon that example I would ask them to pause. He | 
found slavery, Roman slavery, ap institution of the 
country in which he lived. Did he denounce it ? 
Did he attempt its immediate abolition? Did he do} 
any thing, or say any thing which could in its remo- | 
test tendency encourage resistance and violence | 


| 


that without the formality of a legal trial—.\ orthern 
or Southern, such will be their inevitable doom. For | 
our part, we applaud the transaction at Charleston, and | 
none in our Opinion, can condemn it, who have not a 
secret sympathy with the Garrison sect. If Northern. 


|sympathy and effort are to be cooled or extinguished | 


by such causes, it proves but this—that the South 
ought to feel little contidence in the professions it re- | 
ceives from that quarter.—Rtchmond Whig. , 


with horror. [would ask them io reflect that hu-| fessing themselves to be guilty of inciting and plotting | jr__ > And if! I reply. there was no if across the 
manity and benevolence are not to be promoted by | insurrection, will be hanged up whenever caught, and Atlantic, and there ought to be none here. No soph- 
~ . -o 


istry, nor logical tact, will ever establish the posi- 
tion, that abolition principles ought not to be pro- 
mulgated in every nation, until they become preva- 
lent. 

The present position of abolition in this country 
affords an instance of moral sublimity. The case 
stands unaided except by the mere force of truth, 
against the determined opposition of the multitude. 
against the immense weight of many of the mest 





informed me, that a lady of 
| Charleston once observed to her that she thought 
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THE LIBERATOR. 











talented and cultivated minds and against the brute | most prominent of the abolitionists, with scarcely an 


force of mobs and riots. 
i i-abolitio 

fair and candid reasoning, the anti-abolition men 

have at length resorted to misrepresentation and cal- 


: se . 
umny ; and the more ungovernable portion of them, 


ie skbats, and missiles 

a the "Boat, with wonderful gravity, they de- 
mand that we should submit to gag-laws, and the 
censorship of the press! Well, it is apprehended, 
that is the only way to rivet the chains of the poor 
slave ; liberty must go out in Egyptian night, or the 
colored man shall have his ‘inalienable rights.”"— 
But New England yet attaches too much value to 
liberty, to give up the right of free discussion on 
slavery or any other subject. oo 

in conclusion, Mr. Editor, | beg leave to solicit 
the attention of your readers to another quotation 
from the Observer: it is from the pen of Sir William 
Jones. 

Sugar, it has heen said, would be dear if it were 
not worked by blacks; as if the most laborious, 
the most dangerous works were not carried ou iu 
every country by freemen; in fact, they are so 


carried on with infinitely more advantage, for | they will always act, not as fearing men, but as fearing | 
| God and their own consciences. 


there is ulacrity in a consciousness of freedom, 
and a gloomy, sullen indolence in a consciousness 
of slavery. But let sugar be as dear as it may, it 
is better to eat noue, to eat honey, if sweetness 
only be palatable; better to eat aloes or coloquin- 
tida, than violate a primary law of nature, inpres- 
sed on every heart not imbruted by avarice ; then 
rob one human creature of those eternal rights of 
which no law upon earth can justly deprive him. 
[Chr. Obs, vol. [li page 629.) 

Sir, 1 deem the authorship of this single paragraph 
of Sir Wilham Jones, a far greater honor, as well 


Driven from the field of | exception, are friends of Peace on the principle of total 


| abstinence from war—that they do not believe even in de- 
fensive war, much less in the ‘right of insurrection.’ They 
believe that it is not merely inexpedient for the slaves to 
rise against their masters, but that it would be wrong, and 
against the direct law of christianity. 

From the first number of the Liberator to the present, 
these sentiments have been fully avowed by its editor, and 
they stand out in bold relief in almost every document of 
| the abolitionists. If they had an opportunity to address 
the slaves, they would use it, uot in teaching them their 
rights, but in entreating them to wait patiently and long, 
and not to entertain the thought or the hope of obtaining 
their freedom by force or revolt. Abolitionists dread such 
an event as much as their opposers at the North, and they 
would most readily desist from any means which they em- 
ploy, when convinced that there are any true grounds for 
believing that such may tend, even remotely, to insurrec- 





| 
| 
} 








| 
' 


tion. These are the principles of abolitioniats—by these 


Aug. 26. A NEW ENGLANDER. 





PAUL HUMANE SOCIETY. 
Mr. Epitor.—It is with no small degree of pleas- 
jure that I take up my pen to discharge a duty which 
Lowe tothe Paul Humane Society, who held their 
| Fourteenth Anniversary on Monday, the 31st ult. in 
}a manner which greatly contributed to the honor of 
the Institution. [t is not my intention in this short 


is my conviction that hitherto I have erred—nay, that I 


very little consequence how we stand in the sight of men,) 


the slave States. Atleast, 1] am ready to affirm, upon 
your authority, that New-England is as really a slave- 
holding section of this republic as Georgia o1 South Car- 
olina! If such evidence wese wanted to sustain this tre- 
| mendous accusation, I might stop to dilate upon the dis- 
graceful fact, that the foundation of the slave system was 
laid by MASSACHUSETTS and Virginia—thus origi- 
nated all the calamities, crimes and horrors which have 
attended it. I might show how, for thirty-two years after 
the Declaration of Independence was given to the world, 
New-England capital, New-England ships, and New- 
England men, were actively engaged in the foreign slave 
| trade—engaged even up to the last moment that that traf- 
fie was legalized by Congress? I might resort to statist- 
ies to show how many villages were fired in Africa by 
New-England torches—how many natives were murdered 
by New-England swords and muskets—how mauy vic- 
tims were kiduapped by New. England rapacity and force 
—how many were suffocated in the holds of New-England 
ships on the Middle Passage, aud thrown to the sharks— 





how many perished before they became acclimated, how 
many were plundered and debased all their days, upon 


as greater benefaction to our race, than that of all | notice to eulogise the intrinsic merit of the Society, or | New-England territory—and how many were seut to the 


the anti-abolitiun scraps and speeches ever publish- 
ed. A Friexp or Human Ricurts. 














COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FANEUIL HALL MEETING. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Dear Sin.—! was present at the meeting held in this 
city last Friday for the purpose of denouncing the aboli- 
tionists, and all Discussion of the subject of slavery. On 
the proceedings of this meeting, | wish now to make some 
general remarks, reserving more detailed observations for 
another letter, if you shall think this worthy ef a place in 
your paper. 

The speakers on this occasion were Richard Fletcher, 
Mr. Sprague and H. G. Otis. The ‘Websters, the Choates, 
and the Everetts’ were not present, or if present, were si- 
lent. We rejoice that they took no part in these unwor- 
thy progeedings, not that we fear their talenis and elo- 
quence, uot that we think them abolitionists like ourselves, 
but because we believe that some of them, at least, are 
mea who look both ‘ before and aller,’ beyond the limits 
of aliemporary partly excitement, anc that they bave not | 
and will not thus largish the fame, which belongs Lo pos- | 











terity aud to history, Especially do we rejoice that the 
man who spoke en the Reck of Piy mouth, and who, as the | 
chosen champion of Free Discussion, stands ready on its 
*ulierinost borders’ to defend it when assaulted, that he | 
took uo part in these proceedings—would that his most | 
memorable aud glorious words could lave beeu sounded } 


in the ears of that assembly — 

* Important as 1 deem it to discuss, on all proper ocea- | 
SiOls, Khe poucy Ol lie measures at present pursued, iL Is | 
Sul) inure nportaul (Oo Waiulatn tbe Fight Of such discus- | 
sion, iu ils tuil aud justextent, Sentiments lately sprung | 
up aud vow growing jashiouable, make iL necessary lo be 
CXplicil Gi lies poi ibe more 1 peiceise a disposition 
tu check the iteedom of tmquiry by exuavagau\ aud uu- 
constitubonal pretences, the Drover stall be the love wich | 
IT sali assert, aud the ireer the mauner in winieh | shall | 


| blasphemies of American slavery, I believe you will be 
| held responsible at the tribunal of the judgment day. 
| weep, 1 shudder, at your degradation. ‘There seems to 
| be no flesh in your heart. You are a man—and yet the 
eulogist of those monsters who are trampling your broth- 
lerinthe dust! You are a HUSBAND—a PARENT—and 
| yet join in upholding a traffic and a system which ruth- 
| lessly sunder the holiest ties of lifo! You are an AME- 
RICAN—and yet can look complaceutly, nay approving- 
ly, upon the brutal enslavement of more than one-sixth 
| partion of YOUR OWN COUNTRYMEN !—I was a- 


of tis people, lo Canvass puvlic inedsoures and the merits 
of public mew. Itis a * homebred right,’ a fireside privi- 
lege. 

fi bath ever been enjoyed in every house, cottage, and 
cabin in the uation, itis notte be drawn inte couirover- 
sy. 1tisas undoubted as the rghit of breathing whe air or 
walking on the earth. Belougiug to private lile asa right, 
it belongs wo public life as a duly ; aud it is the last dut 
which those whose Representative lam, shall find me te 
abaudou. Atoimg at ail Uunes lo be courteous aud tem- 
perate i ils use, except When the right isell stall be ques- 
tioned, f shail then carry i votts extent. [shall place ay- 
sclt ou the extreme bouadary of my mght, and bid defiauce 
du any aim that would move me irom iny ground. ‘This 


| . . 
to pronounce a penegyric upon its valued name; but 


| would only say, that I believe it worthy of its title, 
and that it commends i'self to public confidence, and 
| promises much good to its members. 


| According to appointment, at 12 o’clock the Society 
' 


,; convened, with a respectable audience, at the place 


‘appointed for public services. Mr. Thomas Dalton, 


| President of the Society, called the house to order, and | 


\the meeting was opened with a very appropriate 


| prayer by Rev. Mr. Snowden; afier which the Act | Yet—marvellous enough, Mr. Sprague—you affect to | die for him, then, surely, he is an object worthy of my | ted js the name of OTIS with the rey 


| of Incorporation and By-Laws of the Society were read 


[7 the Secretary, and a very appropriate and spirited 


| address, delivered by Mr. John Davis. After the con- | 


' cluding ceremony was over at the house, the Society, 
with a large and respectable number of citizens, re- 
paired to the place of festivity, where a very delicious 
and tastful repast was served up, with the usual cheer- 
| fulness and joy attendant on such occasions. Every 
| thing passed off in harmony and good order, to the 
_credit of the Society, and the delight and satisfaction 
| of the guests. CHARLES V. CAPLES. 
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TO HON. PELEG SPRAGUE. 
Letrer I. 
Sir—Whatever respect 1 have cherished, hitherto, for 


. (| your character as a patriot and a statesman, has fled on / 


perusing your late speech in Faneuil Hall. In my opin- 
ion, there is not more of crime, or of moral turpiiude, in 
firing a whole city,—in committing highway robbery or 
murder,—than in the delivery of such a speech, in such a 
place, on suth an oceasion, and under such circumstan- 


,ces. Nay, buman barbarity towards yeur fellow crea- 


tures, or impiety towards heaven, can go no further. As 





southern markets in New-England vessels. They who 
| participated in these damning crimes have gone to the 
| judgment seat of Christ, accompanied by their vietims as 


swift witnesses against them. ‘The present generation are 


| not responsible for the acts of their fathers. [tis with pre- 
{ sent, not past guilt, itis with actual, not past transgres- 
| sion, that we have to do in the present controversy. My 
j accusation—npon your authority, Sir—is made to-day, 
| is to be applied to-day, and refers to transgressors living 


! 
to-day, in Boston as well as in New-Orleans. 


| think that abolitionists are cravens, laboring in the wrong 
section of the Union. You affirm of them and their doc- 
trine, that ‘we must do right, regardless of consequen- 
ces *— 

‘ They insist that it is right that they should urge their 
doctrines for the convietion of the South. Ask them why 


they do not go and preach them there, where they most 
desire to make converts? They reply, Why! we should 


sition, which sounds so well in the abstract, is, that they 





without a due regard to themselves.’ 


Sir, there may be wit, but there is little truth, in the a- 
bove extract. Todo right, is always to regard conse- 


| quences, both to ourselves and to others. Since you are | 


| pleased to banter us for prosecuting our labors at the 
north, I will take for my text the interrogation that is so 
\ constantly, either by ignorance or impudence, propound- 
\edtous. Ibis this; 
‘ Why don’t you go to the South?’ 

I proudly answer--Not because we are afraid to go 
there. Not because we are not prepared for danger, per- 


) secution, outrage and death. Not because the dungeon 
_or the halter, the rack or the stake, appals us. Yet the 
| question is sneeringly put, and sometimes with murder ev- 
idently in the heart, as if we were deficient in fortitude 


| aud courage, amd all our seeming boldness. ‘O, forsooth! | 


jton. A great deal of heroism is required to d6 this! But 
he is very careful to keep out of the slave States. Why 
| don’t he gotothe South? Let him go there and de- 


| nounce slavery, and we will then believe that he is sin- | 
\ 


jcere.’ This is the language which is constantly uttered— 
| by men, too, permit me to say, who have never peculiarly 
| signalized themselves in any hazardous enterprise, wheth- 
er moral or physical. Iam vain enough to believe that 
those who bring this charge of cowardice against me, do 


not doubt my readiness to go wherever duty requires. | 


high coustitutoual privilege TL shall deieud aud exercise, | pout to add, Yeu are a Christian—but I dare not thus li- | Will they give me no eredit for having published an anti- 


witbia this house, aud without this house, and in ail places ; 
in tine of War, tu time of peace, and atall times. Living 
1 shal! assert it, dymg I shall assert it; and should [leave 


, bel Christianity. ‘ He that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness even vontil now.’ ‘If a 


| slavery publication in Maryland, as long as it could be 
| sustained by a meagre patronage ?—a publication in whieh 


no other inheritauce to my children, by the blessing of | man say. 1 love God, and hateth bis brother, he is a liar. my denunciations of slavery and slaveholders were as se- 


God | will leave them tbe inheritance of free principles, | 
and the example of a manly, mdependent and constitution. | 


al defeuce of them.’ j 


The principal! topics of the speakers at this meeting were 
the Constitutional rights of the states, the ‘incendiary’ | 
measures of the abolitionists, and the impending destrue- 


tion of the Union. 


Not content with asserting what every abolitionist al- 


which the north is not directly responsible. Sir, the more | and merciful, and free, themselves. ‘Thou that sayest, a | 
searchingly ] investigate this great subject, the stronger man should not steal—dost thou steal 1’ Thou that preach- | pression ? an o 


have been alike unwise and partial, 4 declaiming so much | holder? ‘ Physician, heal thyself!’ j 
against southern, aud so little against northern criminali- 
ty. Lam not sure—especially since reading the speeches ; om aie 
above alluded 1o—that, in the sight of God, (and it is of | Sir, you will help me to additional! reasons for eur staying | of Baltimore, and Richmond, and C 


there is not more guilt attaching to the people of the free | is iterated on all veeasions—viz. 
States from the continuance of slavery, than to those of 


be in danger of our lives! Then they begin to think of | 
consequences. So that the practical result of that propo- | 


are to go on regardless of consequences to others, but not | 


itis very safe and convenient for Mr, Garrison to de- | 
efercise it. dtis the ancient aud uudoubled prerogative | far as one man can be answerable for all the horrors aud | ce 


| nounce the holders of slaves a thousand miles off, in Bos- | 


—_— 


| to do with foreign, and nothing to do with domes, — 
ppression far more dreadful tha = % 


the Greek or Pole has ever suffered! " at whi 
: What had the south to do with the ¢ thr 
‘Why don’t you go to the South?” | —the punishment of tyranny in France 
Have I answered the question satisfactorily? If not, | honor of that ‘ 


,est, a man should not be a slaveholder—art thou a slave- 


ee days in Par: 


‘ 
: ? And vet 
sanguinary event, the patriotic Slavehou.. 


hole 

si : : harlesto " 

| bere at the North, in my answer to another question which fires, illuminated their dwellings, rang the a UD bog. 
| non, formed processions, made orations ri Ted cay. 

‘ What have we to do with Southern slavery ?” 9 evoured gi. 


ners, and ingurgitated toasts, even to ebriety! 


What had Lafayette to do with the quarre! 
lation—at others, it refers to moral obligation. IT answer, | between us and the mother country? Shall 
is - iT ‘ re ‘ : We ap 
then, that WE, THE PEOPLE oF THE UyiTeD STATES, | him the infamous epithets which you have om aPply to 
. . - s 
have legislated on the subject of slavery, aud we have a} moral Lafayette? Shall we callhim «a 4POH ogy 
° . “a ° : - ore; 
right to legislate upon it, within certain limits. As to our | ry,’ «a professed agitator,’ aud talk of his 8! 
moral obligation, it belongs te our nature, and is a part of | terference’ ! 


This question is put, sometimes with reference to legis- | 
} about libeny 


1 einigag, 

‘ * audac 

) : | Should he have been sey, back 1 

our accountability, of which neither time nor distance, | trate the triple power of the Priesthood the Arj wht 

neither climate nor location, neither republican nor mon- | and the Throne’? Sir, will you answer th i 
ese 


archical government, can divestus, Let there be butone| Here I might rest the argument. But ina Qestions 1 
’ COUtTOVe,, 


. 5 = ; 
slave on the face of the globe—let him stand on one ex- | jike this, it is we 


10Us ip. 


ty 


‘ 


ly Sure, la 
Particulars ty 
avery, 


llto make ‘ assurance dout 
tremity of the globe, and place me on the other—let every | my next letter, we wiil together descend to 
people, and tribe, and clime, and nation, stand as barriers | show the guilty relations of the north With s| 


between him and myself: still, Lam bound to sympathize } 1 remain, Sir, your faithful spviowes 
’ 


with him—to pray, and toil, and plead for his dehverance WM. LLOYD GARR] 
; SON, 


—to make known his wrongs, and vindicate his rights. It 
may not be in my power, it may not be my duty, directly 





| 
{ 
J TO HON. HARRISON GRAY oj), 
to emancipate him ; for the power rests in the hands of Lerrer I, : 
the tyrant who keeps him in chaius, and it is his duty to| Sin—I have <anililliy. send sent: sous | 

break them asunder. But it matters not, except to demand ’ Speech 


an increase of zeal and activity, if every interposing tribe 


BRAINS the 


abolitionists, It leads me, involuntarily to use i 
=? the bold 


| interrogation of the apostle : ‘ Where is the wise? 
° “ -! ie | 
js the scribe 7? where is the disputer of ih 
1 Then I will begin with him | : 13 World ? 
solitary slave can go free. ven ill begin with him | pot God made foolish the wisdom of ile ioe 
? > es ; * 26 is - ies arid 7 
who stands next by my side, and with my associates, and | ery great moral conflict, it is as manite 
with my country ; and if the impulse must be sent by was in ancient times, that ‘God hath 
proxy, ifevery man, woman and child must be abolition- things of the world to confound the 
ised by detail, before the captive can be disenthralled, 1) chosen the weak things of the world t 
am nevertheless bound to eommence the work, if no others | 


or nation, if the whole world is to be changed, before that = 
Hay 
Iy ey. 
Stn modern, as it 


Chosen | 


he lOOlish 
Wise ; i 
'$@5 aud Gog hath 


© Confound the thy 


j “3h ‘S which are mighty; and base things of the World “6 
will, and to co-operate with them if they have begun it. things which are despised, hath » and 


we hiet God chosen, yea aud 
things which are not, to bring : 199 
g > Ing to nouglit things that are’. 


for this grand and all-suflicient reason, 
should glory in his presence.’ 

Iu proceeding to review your speech, 
sorrowlul emotions. I remember how 


Why? Because he is my neighbor, though occupying 
the remotest point of the earth ; and I am charged by the 
Lamb of God, the judge of quick and dead, to love my } 
neighbor as myself. ~ Because he is my brother, for whom | 
Christ died ; and if Christ estimated him so highly as to | 


“that no flesh 
I am filled y th 
MUMALely agsoeia. 


olutionary st 
. ; - ‘tite Dan P : i ¥ stry; 
sy mpathy and regard, Because by his enslavement, man | that emancipated this nation fr the see 


is no longer recognised as man, butas a brute, and eur) mother country. 
whole species is degraded. Because by it the laws of ua- | have east a stain 


. Miraldom of the 
You have dishonored that pam 


| of blood upon your re 
ture and of spirit are violated, the moral government of ) presumed to lift up your voice, e 


the universe is rebelled against, and God is insulted and vof Liberty, in panegyric of the y 

dethroned, by the usurpation of his power and authority. | of blood,’ in denunciation of the best weaken 
‘ se hi i sci , le . teu 

Because by it an example is set, which, if passively sub- | freedom, and in support of « bullied 


LC her fae | : A BARGAIN,’ Which, ae. 
mitted to, may lead to the enslavement of others—of acom- | cording to your own showing, is a loathsome i , 


Cm V oy 
Pulation. You have 
ven in the very Cradle 
ilest “brokers in the trade 





: P { ce P ane . ie, | . MUpOUN of 
munity—of a people—of myself. Enslave but a single | selfishness, oppression and villany. Well pound of 


) 

human being, and the liberty of the world is put in peril. } respect to yourself particularly, m 
| Nay, all the slavery that exists-all the tyranny of past! nant. Some of the earliest effias; 
ages—origiuated from a single act of oppression, commit- | earnest and generous defence of your characte 
ted upon some helpless and degraded being. Hence it is, | the calumnies of your political tidied, * 
that whether I contemplate slavery singly or in the aggre- | particular at least, there is a coincidence ce - IN one 
gate, my soul kindles within me—the entire mau is moved | tween us,—all manne ering 


therefore, jy 
ay I feel sad and indie. 

k ° 
ons of my pen were rT) 


» 48 ainst 


i) be. 
r of evil having been uttered 


against 


with indignation and abhorrence—I cannot pause, I can- é 
8 ’ randed throughou 


| US, FALSELY. It is my lot to be | this 
3 =. : | country as an agitator, a fanatic, an incendiary, and 
truce, and of no compromise. The war is a war of exter- madman. ‘There is one epithet, I fe JY, alida 
mination ; and I will perish before an inch shall be sur- | God, that has neve 4 
rendered, sceing that the liberties of mankind, the happi- 
| ness and harmony of the universe, and the authority and 
majesty of Almighty God, are involved in the issue. 
Hence it is, that I adopt the language of Fisher Ames: 


not slumber—I am ready for attack, and will admit of no 


rvently desire to thank 
r been applied to me:—I have 


: ‘ hever 
been stigmatized as a slaveholder, or as @ 





; 4 m apologist of 
slavery. No—no! Bad as my traducers conceive me to 


be, they have never reduced me so Jow in the seale of hu. 


manity, Nor so cruelly impeached my honesty 


NOF $0 as- 
persed iny patriotism, as to bring so 


‘ This, sirs, is a canse, that would be dishonored and be- 
trayed, if I contented myself with appealing only to the | ie ea Gener 
’ re . _ <a . é *y save ee) 

| undesstanding. Itis too cold, and its processes are too | : ) 
} ‘ ° . } foo conscier » the al ; 
slow for the oceasion. I desire to thank God, that, since scientous to throw that calumny 
| he has given me an intellect so fallible, he bas impressed 


scandalous and de. 


aa a eee 


grading an accusation against me, 


upon my charac- 
ter, I cheerfully forgive them all the rest, and thank them 
for their magnanimity. On other oceasi us, Sir, I have 
heen your advocate. With youthful arder, | supporied 
your nomination for the office of Governor of this Com- 
monwealth. My maiden speech before a Boston audience 
was in your behalf, successfully urging the 


| Upon me an instinct that is sure, On a question of shame 
and honor, reasoning is sometimes useless, and worse. 

| feel the decision in my pulse: if it throws no light upon 
the brain, it kindles a fire at the heart.’ 


If, Sir, | am again asked, ‘ What have we to do with 
propriety ol 
nominating you to represent this District on the floor of 
Congress. I never doubted your attachme 

y ment to the anion 
| of these States—I never believed you to be inimical to 


| the rights of man, These disclosures I make,—not that] 
| from frozen Labrador to the sunny plains of Palestine— | am any longer a politician, for I now y 


| 
slavery 7’ IT answer by a retorti—‘ What have we to do 
with heathenism 7?’ And yet— | 
| { 
{ 


‘From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
To India’s coral strand ’-— 


| oe iew the polities of 

| from the rivers to the ends of the earth—from the rising of | this country to be essentially corrupt and uuholy,—tut to 
. . snas ; i | i dhy 

| the sun to its going down—our missionary line is extended | show you that in my strictures, I am not actuated hy any 

and we are continually sending out fresh troops to invade | political grudge, and that my regard for pri r 


UCIpic ls Sigua 


the dominions, and destroy the supremacy of the Man of} ger than my partiality for persons. That you still love 


=: . ee 
Sin, and of the false Prophet—and Juggernaut is tottering | liberty, I do not deny. Liberty for whom? For the 








For he that loveth not his brother whom be hath seen, how | vere as any to be found in the Liberator. Did my spirit 
can he leve God whom he hath not seen?’ ‘Whosoever quail under my imprisonment in a southern cell, for de- 


hateth his brother, isa murderer; and ye know that no | nouneing the domestic slave trade? And is it indeed | 


murderer bath eternal life abiding in him.’ And what true, that I am hazarding neither my safety nor my life, 


| to his fall, we are disregarding institutions and laws,cus- | black as well as the white man? O no! For yourself 


| toms and ceremonies, governments and rulers, prohibitions 


and penalties ; we are setting ‘a mau at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
| daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ;’ and we make 


| your children, and your white countrymen=-for tyrants, 
| but not for slaves—for the strong and powerful, but not 
| for the weak and needy—for the rapacious and violent, 


but not for the guiltless and submissive! That veu ate 


| fested in your defence of the heaven-usurped authority of 
American tyrants,—the sternest that have ever scourged 
| our race,—* the basest of the base, the most execrable of 


| stronger evidence ef hatred can be given, than is mani- in my advocacy of freedom in Boston? Has no endur- | 


‘ance, no unusual courage, been required to oppose all 
| classes of society, and to sustain the odium, derision and 
| hatred of a slaveholding nation? Is it nothing to have 


lows, that the Constitution leaves to the several states the | the execrable’? Such intelligent co-operation—such | large rewards offered by a southern legislature, and by 
power to abolish or continue slavery within their own lim- | ejahorate cruelty—such shameless abandonment of prin- | private combinations, for my seizure and destruction 7 


its, they broadly insisted that the Constitution also bound 
us, (aud with the same reason the whole world besides,) to 


| ciple—are enough to chill the warm blood of humanity. 


t } 
| May God grant you speedy repentance unto eternal life ! | 


Sir, slaveholders and their apologists may cal! me a fana- 
tic—-they may call me a madman, or an incendiary, or an 


! lee . oh; . hy) ’ | 5 . . 1 
a total silence on this ‘delicate subject.’ Though the North | 7 161 you. Sir, that you have dishonored your name, and | agitator, and believe me to be such ; Dut to call nea cow- 


brought the slaves into the country, though the North may 
at any time be called upon te put down their insurrections, 
though slavery has been and will be the bitter source of 
almost al! our national diffieulties, though it is a national 


} 
| 


‘of human liberty. You have stopped your ears against 
) the voice of God; you have steeled your heart to the 


jeries of the poor and needy ; you have dared to stand up 


‘tarnished your character, in the eyes of all genuine friends | 


ard—-that is an epithet which they have too much good 
| sense to believe is applicable to me, although they have 
so small a modicum of conscience as to resort to it. The 
southern oppressors themselves regard me in any other 


a man’s foes to be they of his own household; we are | Stull a patriot, I care not to dispute ; but your pairiotisin 
| troubling the peace of Africa, of Asia, of the isles of the | excludes one-sixth portion of your countrymen from its 
| sea, and are mightily energizing to turn the world up-side | tors and talks approvingly of making twe millios 
down—for Christ's sake—that He may come whose right jand ae half of your species, ‘ non-entities’! Tiat you 
it is to reign. | hate oppression, | cannot doubt ; but it is not the oppres 

hs : | sion o ‘ , ; ' 

What have we to do with intemperance in England and | se f the black man, but only of the white! 
France? And yet, Sir, we sent out to those countries the wore this great transgression of your life has been com- 
| mitted under circumstances of peculiar criminalily. ‘ The 


Aposile of Temperance, to scatter light, to reveal iniqui- | : 
frost of neagly three score years and ten’ is upon your 


ty, lo prick the consciences of men, to preach of righteous- Siiies ei 
. | beadj;—t a ‘ affliction’ presses heavily upon 
ness, temperance, and a judgment to come—and to sow | , e hand of ‘time and affliction presses heavily v) 


i : , you ;—your ‘ days ¢ 2arly hered ;’—and you wi! 
the seeds of holy strife between the distillers, the import- | - j—your ‘ days are nearly numbered ;’—and | 





be soon ealled to stand at the tribunal of Him, who ced 


ers, the rum-sellers and the rum-diinkers, on the one band, : 
| to redeein as well the blackest as the whitest of our race 


| in those countries, and the friends of sobriety, mercy and 


sin, for which the judgments of a just God cannot much | oven in THE OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY, and prot- 
longer tarry, still we are bound by the Constitution and by ) fer the right hand of fellowshi 


p to traffickers in slaves and 
cede sie satinnall dite “she te q : 
duty, to keep eternal silence, neither to advise, exhort, re )the souls of men; you have songht to base the pillars of 


prove orconsult, lest our chivalrous brethren of the south, } 


ing, and alarm, is felt and manifested on their part—not gaged in the conflict, and the issue must be glorious, 


on mine. [may be rash—I may be obstinate—but Ifear| What have we to do with southern slavery? Whathas 


| Y ‘ 7] 
. . - ; et, at this sole . , ave not serupled—aa! 
light than that of a craven: all the trembling, and shrink- | good-will, on the other. All Europe is now warmly en- | solemn period, you haven p ; 


you have been ambitious, to lead and address an excite? 


{maltitude, in vindieation of all imaginable wickedness, 


made irritable by habits of slaveholding, should immedi- 
ately thereupon dissolve the Union, to save themselves 
from the danger of northern interferance. This is what 
the south demand—this is what we fear many of that as- 
sembly would be willing to grant—this we believe they 
will never have. For if we and al! the world should be 
silent, the very slaves themselves would speak out. Let 


not the south suppose that they will have the silence they 


demand. England, the West Indies,Canada, Mexieo,South 


America, even Austria, will speak. The world is full of | 


light, which will penetrate through every crevice of the 
gloomy prison house of slavery. 

Twice, at this meeting, by Mr. Ous avd Mr. Sprague, 
was it repeated, with triumph and applause, that ‘ Wash- 
ington was a slaveholder.’ They were not ashamed twice 
to discover the nakedness of the Father of his Country — 
they did not dread a curse like that which was fulfilled on | 
the Canaanites of aid. There was a spot on the character | 
of Washington—though there is reason to believe that he | 
felt it, and repented of it before his death—to this Spot, not 
abolitionists, but the apologists of slavery, have directed | 
the eyes of their countrymen. Abolitionists have never | 
‘called Washington a man-stealer.’ They indeed believe, | 
that to seize a new born infant, bern like ‘ all men, free and | 
equal,’ and to reduce it to slavery, is man-stealing. Who | 
ean deny it, even if he wished to doso? But we venerate 
the memories of Washington, and the ether great and good 
men which the south has produced, slaveholders though 
they may have been. We venerate the memory of that 
pillar of the Constitution which has just departed from us, 
though he was a slaveholder—though net long before his 
death he called us ‘Insane Fanatics.’ We also respect 
the south in general as much as the north. Its sin is indeed 
great, but not equal to that of the north, which to equa! sin 
of its own,wishes to add by participating the sin of the south 
also, and which im the north has neither excuse or pallia- 
tion. We think infinitely better of the veriest slaveholder 
than of the northern apologist of slavery, whom the south 
despises while it uses, and names them ‘ Dough-faces,’ 
and ‘the White Slaves of the north.’ 


At this meeting the abolitionists were charged as usual, 
some as ignorantly, others as intentionally, attempting to 
excite the slaves to insurrection, And we confess that 
those who believe ig the lawfullness of war, and in the 
‘sacred right of insurrection,’ might naturally suspect, that 
what the abolitionists so ardently wish, they might be will- 
ing thus to obtain. But it is a fact well known, that the 





' your popularity upon the necks of down-trodden millions ; 


} and you have uttered sentiments which elicit thunders of 
| applause from all that is loathsome in impurity, all that is 
| hateful in revenge, all that is base in extortion, and all 
}thatis dastardly in oppression. Where are you, Sir? 
}In amicable companionship and popular repute with 
| thieves and adulterers; with slaveholders, slave dealers, 
and slave destroyers ; with those who eal! the beings whom 

God created but a litile lower than the angels, things and 
| chattels, with the proscribers of the great chart of eter- 
| nal life ; with the rancorous enemies of the friends of uni- 
| versal emancipation ; with the disturbers of the public 
peace ; with the robbers of the publie mail; with ruffians 
‘who insult, pollute and Jacerate helpless women; an: 
‘with conspirators against the lives and liberties of New- 
England citizens. These fycts are undeniable. Talk not 
of more honorable associates, for no men deserve that 
epithet who throw the weight of their influence into the 
scale of oppression. Peradventure, you will ask, in due 
time, for the suffrages of Bostonians. Sir, we will re- 
member you at the polls! 

It was the desire of righteous Job, ‘Oh that mine ad- 
versary had written a book!’ It isthe earnest supplica- 
tion of abolitionisis, Oh that our enemies would muke 
speeches, and publish them in the newspapers! Why, 
Sir,the Faneuil Hall meeting, though intended to strength- 
en the feeble hands and comfort the desponding hearts o/ 
southern taskmasters, will in the sequel prove of more 
benefit to our cause, than forty anti-slavery lectures and 
twice that number of tracts, prodigious as is their moral 
effect. [thas already multiplied our converts, animated 
our zeal, and emboldened our spirit. Thus does the God 
of the oppressed sustain his veracity : “He maketh the 
wrath of man to praise him, and the remainder of wrath 
he will restrain.’ 

I mean to make your harangue, and the speeches of your 
associates, of signal use in the anti-slavery struggle. 
They are crowded with evidence of our national guilt, 
and clearly prove every allegation that has fallen from 
the lips of abolitionists—as shall be shown in the progress 
of this review. Upon your authority, henceforth, will 1 
arraign the people of the free States—of New-England— 
of Massachusetts—as the abetiors, upholders and guar- 
dians of &s tyrannous a system as the sun has looked down 
upon since his creation. Upon your authority I will prove, 
that there is not a drop of blood extracted from the bod- 
ies, nor «tear which falls from the eyes, nor a groan which 
bursts from the hosoms of the heart-broken slaves, for 


no man, or body of men. In this vindication of myself, I 
am simply vindicating every other abolitionist who is pub- 
licly engaged in this cause. 

* Why don’t you ge to the South?’ 

Why, Sir, when we denounce the tyranny exercised 
over the miserable Poles, do we not go into the dominions 
of the Russian autocrat, and beard him to his face? Why 
uot go to Constantinople, and protest against the oppres- 
sion of the Greeks?) Why assail the despotic govern- 
meuts of Europe here in the United States ? Why, 
then, should we go into the slaveholding States, to assail 
their towering wickedness, at a time when we are sure 





that we should be gagged, or imprisoned, or put to death, 
if we went thither? Why rashly throw ourselves into the 
ocean, or commit ourselves to the flames, or east ourselves 
into the jaws of the hon? Understand me, Sir. Ido not 
mean to say, that even the certainty of destruction is, in 
itself, a valid reason ‘or our refusing to go to the South ; 
—for we are bound to take up any cross, or incur any per- 
il, in the discharge of our duty to God and our suffering 
brother. Prove to me that it is imperatively my duty, in 
view of all the circumstances of the case, to locate mysel! 
among slavebolders, and I will not hesitate to do so, even 
(to borrow the strong language of Martin Luther) though 
every tile upon their houses were a devil. Moral courage 
—duty—self-eonsecration—all have their proper limits. 
When He who knew no fear—the immaculate Redeemer 
—saw that his enemies intended to cast him down from 
the brow of a hill, he prudently withdrew from their midst. 
When he sent forth his apostles, he said unto them, ‘When 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye into another.’ Was 
there any cowardice in this conduct, or in this advice ? 
ara Why don’t you go to the South?’ 

If we should go there, and fall—as fall we certainly 
should—martyrs to our zeal, our enemies would still call 
us, what we then should deserve to be called, fanatics and 
madmen. Pointing at our mangled bodies, they would 
commence their derisions aftesh. ‘Boor fools!’ they 
would exclaim— insane enthusiasts! thus to rush into the 
cage of the tiger, with the certain knowledge that he 
would tear them in pieces!’ And this, Sir, would be the 
eulogy which they would pronounce over us! 

‘ Why dont’t you go to the South?’ 

Because it is essential that the beam should first be cast 
out of the eyes of the people of the free States, before 
they attempt to cast out the mote in the eyes of the people 
Of the slave States. Because they who denounce fraud, 
and cruelty, and oppression, should first beeome honest, 





| ° ' to nan- 
| embodied in one great systemeof crime and b ood—to nan 


) England to do with it? And yet, a few years since, the | aa 
| der to the lusts and desires of the robbers of God auu bis 


| American Colonization Society (of which, Mr. Sprague, 


. ’ of 
_ | poor— onsign ove » 6 ercies of cre 
you area champion,) sent out an agent to that country, to | Poort consign over to the ‘tender m 


. . . . sk- sters { ; 4 — women ane cit 
procure the charities of her philanthropists, in order to un- | task-masters, multitudes of guiltless men ‘ 
dren—and to denounce as ‘an unlawful and dangerous & 


dermine and abolish American slavery—this being the A 
§ Na 


° o.s | iati J i ’ 4 ye 5 ming tht 
| great object of the Society, as stated to the British pub- | sociation,’ a society whose only object is to bring é ¥e 
lic by that Agent. Now, if Old England may meddle | tion to repentance, through the truth as it isin Jesus: To 

7 ’ _ > - . 9 int ‘probably 
with this ‘delicate’ subject, surely New-England may have made a speech in public, (in your opinion, proba 


* ‘ ° . , i * c ane of 
venture to do so likewise. If that which is remote, 1s or for the last time,’) to prove the innocence 0! the peor 


A . os . ' P yesce in 
ought to be interested in the abolition of American slave- | the free States, because they have agreed to acquies 
. . . ses [the 1a 
Pry, how much more that which is near! ‘the claim of the South to consider their slaves [‘he! 
6 > 
Sor 


I rejoice--join with me in this exultation, friends of free- | tional, accountable creatures of God] as CYPHER : 
dom! friends of humanity!—I rejoice that old England NONENTITIES ’— to seize and restore runaway ne 
did not meanly wrap herself up in the garb of indifference | —'° allow the master to ‘ exercise all the pelition’ r a 
or selfishness, but acted in a manner worthy of ber Chris-, of the slave, and that he should be NOTHING '—a04 : 
tian renown. Iam glad, and grateful, that she promptly | C@use on framing the Federal Constitution, he ahele " 
responded to the call of ihe Agent of the American Colo- | tion was licensed to pursue, for twenty years longer, th 
nization Society, for assistance to put down American} foreign slave-trade, which even you are compell a 
‘Such,’ you declate, 
THE United 
eves 


ed to des 


slavery ; and I honor her wisdom and discernment in re- | ignale as ‘the abominable trafhe |’ 
Jsusing to trust that Agent and his Society, and in sending ‘is the bargain which we, THE PEOPLE OF 
out to ouraid one whom she could trust---one who was sig- | States, have made with each other’—‘ with ov ¢ 
nally instrumental in bringing herself to repentance—one | Open ’—‘ will a full knowledge of all the circumstances @ 


' he 

. } ‘ . : alk ji the o 

who has the confidence, and Jove, aud admiration of her | the case, of all the inducements to make it, of a nit 
ta And then yo 


wisest and greatest and best of men and philanthropists— | jections that could be made against it!! f 
‘—n what age 


the self-sacrificing, the indefatigable, the courageous, the have the infatuation or temerity to ask, ae 
eloquent, the patriotic, the ‘Teasfess THOMPSON! Sir, | the world, and among what people and States. eg ‘ 
I shall come, in due course, to your scurrilous and fero- pact ever made more solemn and SACRED? ei 
ciouSattack upon the motives and designs of this devoted | you even dare to affirm, that ‘every one of the 0 
friend of God and man—au aitack which is, upon the face | bound to adbere to it!’ for ‘it speaks to every gre? 
of it, as malignant as the spirit of murder. GroRGE | derstanding, and (UP binds every man’s conscuenct, £m 
Tompson is the steadfast and sincere friend of this eoun- | that is sacred in good faith, or sound in good poley 


, | sayin these profligate #4 
try, and will hereafter be ranked among her greatest ben- | Really, Sir, in giving utterence to thes ded your 
rsuadee | 


efactors. In respectability, Sir, he is your equal; and in | atheistical sentiments, you must first have pe «thet 


eloquence and intellectual strength, (and J extol your abil- | self that our fathers were the legitimate — ni all 
ities,) incomparably your superior. "7 ) man of sin, who opposeth and exalteth himse!! 4 i 
Sir, what have we—what has Congress—to do with the that is called God, or that is worshiped; so yesh i 
oppression of the Greeks and Poles? And yet, asa peo- God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himael eee 
ple, how have we prayed for their deliverance! how | is God.’ For you talk as if, like the petty Sh a ide 
warmly have we denounced Russia and Turkey! how; Whose authority they themselves rebelled, * 4 sae 
cheerfully have we taxed ourselves to send food and rai- | ne wrong,’ and as if villany ceases to be sien pO elves 
ment, men and money, banners and arms, in aid of the| petrated by those who, having emanc 
brave and struggling champions of liberty! how have we | from the cords of political injustice impose 
lifted up our voices to cheer them onward in the strife of | the mother country, conspire to fasten feiters 
blood! how have we taken them to our arms, when they the limbs of a large pertion of their own ver 
were crushed and scattered abroad, and given them an/ cause of the complexion which the Almight!) 
asylum, and Lound up their wounds, and comforted their | pleased to bestow upon them! ’ ¢ imp 
souls! what speeches in their behalf have been as Sir, do you wish to put it within the power . we ai 
npon the floor of Congress! Now, Sir, have we so much truth, after your death, to place upon your tom a 
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ai ur sin, and lift up your voice in behalf of the perish- ‘ well and bravely done!’ for ‘the old temple of liberty 
fess VO aity a 


, slave, as lo : . 
: walls’ those who actually believe that ‘all men are cre- 
rdiv master 


f ‘ ; : vat 
Here lies the body of ated equa!,’ and that the oppression of our colored coun 


G 
. ® ° ” ‘ Faneuil Hall may be used freely for ali public conviv- 
weep at human inconsistency and frailty! 
The last publie act of his life, 
rhe | put H lif 
4 life conspicuous for nany honorable traits, 
Was an earnest defenee of : “ : 
HE RIGHTS OF TYRANTS AND SLAVE-MON- | crated; but to ase it in the cause of oppressed millions of 
7 4 ‘ 7 a7 I . ss 
sha GERS our own countrymen, ip a series of strictly relignous ser- 
To hold in bondage, as their property, 
«und souls of millions of his oen countrymen: 





trymen is a stain upon our national eseutcheon ! 


oOo 


H 





Reader, ialities—for toast-drinking to ebriety—for the delivery vt 
pe litical ibels and squibs—for the maintenance of slavery 


and the security of domestic tyrants—and it ix net dese- 





,| viees, would contaminate it forever, and make the Crale 
The bom This was made in of Liberty become its coffin'—The SPIRIT OF SEV- 

‘THE OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY,’ ; ENTY-SIX shal! yet rise from its ashes, and blot out that 
our Lord, 1835. and the fiftv-ninth of the calumns' The cause of the bleedi ne slaves shall vet be 


language 


fn the year ol 

. “Declaration of American Independence 
Pause, terrible Truth ! 

He has gone to th e judgment-seat of Christ’ 

h as ye did it not unto one of the least of these, | within its walls! Even our WEBSTER may yet appear 

my vrethren, ye cid it not to me.’ 


pleaded in Fanenvil Hall, in toves as thrilling, in 


as stirring, in eloqnence as irresistible, as were ever heard 


‘ Tnasimue 
init, as the voluntary, unpaid, undaunted advocate ot 


But, Sir, in just fication of your conduct, you resort; manacied Americans; and his most numerous, most wor- 
ous alacrity to the Bible * The clergy make, pro- | thy, and most deeply wronged clients that he bas ever 


i j In 2 
vretehed figure as politicians Sut the cli- | bad, will appear, and his best speech be made, on that 
¢ ‘ aw ae Hi ° 
ve . 4 P 
lieulous is attained only by politicians who (| OCC@sion. 





— ; of theologians! Here is a specimen of No! we have not yet been wholly subdued—we are not 
: e pal ) ’ sd - 

i ptural knowledge—opposite to which IT place a | allogether servile. The FREE SPIRIT OF OUR FA THERS 
: y of the vast multitude of passages w hich may be sull walks unshac kled, in pristine boldness and majesty, 
os holy writ in express ‘ prohibition of slavery.’ | “OS &- Southern whips cannot couquer tt—northern 

adduced from holy writ In ext | “| threats cannot terrify it. We must, we we will speak out, 


Harmison Gray Oris, versus JEnovaH oF Hosts. 
ARR 
Without pretensions to He that stealeth a man, 
lve derived trom and selleth him, or tf he be 
icoarch, Peaunot find found in bis hand, be shall | 
in Scriptures surely be put to death. Ex- | into thesea. Our thoughts—opinions—voices—pens—the 
ibition of slavery, odus XX. 16 press—all shall be free as the air and the light of heaven; 
warranted by the Ye shal! not oppress one 
of much better another. Lev. xxv. 14. 
The Lord will judge the ; come what may—morally speaking— 
d ‘ Living, we will be victorious, 
efor this silence is as- that the men of the earth Or, dying, our deaths shall be glorious!’ 
ihy one eminent di- mav no more oppress. Ps. | In the language of the great patriot O'CONNELL, we 
yine and denouncer of sla- x. 18. 
pamely, that ‘ Chris- He shall break in pieces ' is 
vostained from inter- the oppressor. Ps. xxir. 4. | its injunction to be silent 
ywith the civil in- Envy thou not the of pres- “Why, Ltell the American slave-owner that he SHALL 
ae of any nation, and = sor, and choose none of his | NOT HAVE SILENCE !—tor humble as Lam, and fee- 
. a iles harging slaves ways. Proverbs iii, 31 | ble as my voice may be, yet deafening the sound of the 
Loose the bands of wick- | Westerly wave, and riding against the blast as thunder 
edness, undo the heavy bur- | goes. it shall reach the rivers, the lakes, and the glens of 


as often, as plainly, as loudly, as we choose; and they 
who think to gag us, will find it an easier task to bind the 
ocean with a straw, or heave the Alleghany mountains 


Christi 
am for, trusting in the God of freedom, we are resolved, that 
vos that none such can be 


4ud the probable fatherless and theoppressed, 





| 
| will turn toward the south, and each indignantly reply to 
! 


ie 
from ‘ gation to oney 
y masters, Which 1s the 


nce of pronoune- dens, let the oppressed go America, telling the black man that the time for his emau- 
: to be unlawtul,’ free, and break every yoke, | Cipation has come, and the oppressor that the period of 


a nobetter effect Tsarah viii. 6, his injustice is about to terminate. 
et joose one halt of For the oppression of the 
! upow the other.’ poor, for the sighing of the | 
le Saviour of the world needy, now will [ arise, 
ustructions to the saith the Lord; I will set 


It is no time now to be silent--O, no! 
‘ Where’er a wind is rushing, 
Where'er a stream is gushing, 

The swelling sounds are heard 








wave 
’ » t - im tn sate 
welve or the seventy to in- h . : a from him that Of man to freeman calling, 
eifera in the civil polity of a that him. Ps, xii. 5, Of broken fetiers falling, 
State His religion was — hot in oppression, | Aud, like the earol of a cageless bird, 
’ vo > - : « . . , ? 
ed for the heartofthe and be come not vain in rob- The bursting shout of Freedom’s rallying word ! 
u The command bery. Ps. Ixit. 10, : 4 . : . 
wane 7 ont F , Sir, we believe that our cause is of God, and until he 
vasto go and teach all na- Seck judgement, relieve E : : . 
all nations that would) = the oppressed, judge the | 18 dethroned, or until our accountability to him ceases, we 
vetvem. But whennot  fatherless, plead for the wid- | never shal! abandon it. Its light is as the morning sun. 
! I hake s 7 } , ow 
ve 2. eye 9 “" ont . eee ce A It rises sublimely to the zenith of heaven. 
th feet et it 1s 18 the city to be vis- v % : = 
a” ; | ref Cn All weapons have failed to injure or retard it. Wheth- 
magined that he med; shets wholly oppres- I J sg 
rard the condition sionin the midst of ber.— | @! Silence or contempt, w hether slander or ridicule, wheth- 
ery with complacen- Jeremiah vi. 6 er threats or rewards, whether discussions or mobs, wheth- 
of it prevailed tn thy skirts is found the | ey eags or padlocks, whether ecclesiastical anathemas ot 
vilized nations. blood of the souls of the " 
Souths ne : OF Me | biblical sophisms, have been resorted to, they have “ouly 
H resaw that the bles- poor muocents, it. dt, : 7 - 
rc of a divine morality Thus saith the Lord. ex- | pul up what they atiempted to put dowa, God and his 
nation of bad cus- ecute judgment inthe morn- promises are with us—the Wrongs ana woes, the blessings 
! ne © . > , . 1 . 
wid advanee in due ing. and deliver him tuat is) and pravers, of the slaves are with us—the aspirations aud 
he was not an spoiled out of the hand of . . 
, 4 , : ' M&F eratitude of the free people of color are with us—the 
jsf, and newherin- the oppressor, test my fury © 
niended that‘ev- go out bke fire, and burn! prayers of ministers and churches ate beginning to be 
uid bow and that nowe can quench it, be- with us—the best consciences and intellects in our aca- 
fess’ he- . se ' . evil , 
aoe . prot capes the evil of your | dy mical and theological institutions are eniisting with us— 
' tedtime [''] doings. x» 12. ; of ' t fall d : 
| 1] the m sus ana > t ue i “ inations 
\\ hhe verend abo I will punish all that op.) Me Mest pious and Gevoled members of all Genomine 
< “ ! dimore press them. xxx. 20 are with us—the truest patnots of all parties are with 
e than Christ Twill come near to you’) us—a vast multitude of anti-slavery associations are with 
\ vs!’ o judement 3 id will be . . , +L 
— to judgment; and I . | use—ethe spirits of the departed dead of WILBERFORCE 
a swill witness against those > : ; ‘ 
that oppress the hireling in. "0d SHARPE, together with the wise philanthropists of 
his s, the widow, and | Europe, are with us—Justice, Merey, Righteousness, and 
f is] urr ' 1 7 
the fatheriess, and that turo | impartial Love, are with us! And what else?) The 
> ger trom | bloodless, peaceful and glorieus consequences of the 
right and fear not me . - isl : B 
sath the Lord of Hosts. | @™@anecrpation of eight hundred thousand slaves in the Brit- 
Malachi in. 3 ish dependencies are with us! Whatmore do we want— 
Aud the nation to whom | what more can we bave ? Sir, we are resolved to conse- 
hew <hall . hoancdage ! > , 
they shall be in oncage S crate ourselves anew to the work of man’s redemption, 
I ju , said God. Acts i 
havine none but JEnovad for our strength and shield, our 
; % g . 
Rehold. the hire of the reck and refuge. No obstacles shall be too bigh for our 
laborers which have reaped | faith to surmount—no dangers too formidable for our cour- 
a ata att 
down your fields, whieh 18 | oe to encounter—no human authority too venerable for 
of you ke pt bac k by frand, ; : Victor 
“as ; P science to Ctspute. wloryis as sure 
crieth; and the cries of  OUF reason and conscrenc put y r 
them which have reaped, | as that Ged reigns. Man was not made to be a slave. 
are entered inte the ears) Prue, the strife of freedom is just begun, but it will be 
. d of Sabe é ey . 
4 te . lof Sabaoth short. and very glorious. We must ioil, and sacrifice, and 
ames ¥V ’ 
e i aw anda nt , ‘ha little wer. as troly ‘remember- 
He that leadethinto eap- | Pray.and venture mu¢ ha little longer, as truly ‘remember 
’ ‘ ° , 
tivity shall go inte eaptiv- | ing those who are in bonds as bound with them.’ And 
ity. Rev. xiii. 10. when the conflict is over——when the litte ones of Christ 
| ter vou up, vou obtain the help of ‘one emiment) Syoi] be chained and tasked no more--when woman shall 
. of slavery,’ (who he is you do not | he debased and flogged wo more—when the infant shall 
es with vou exactly in opinion, that the | he torn from the arms of its frantic mother no more—when 
Serptures de not probibitstavery, although he the Bible, THE BIBLE, shall be banished no more ;-— 
, despite of these Scriptures! This seldom | and when the consummation of our hopes, and the desire 
aa Wishes to be brought in close juxta-posi- ) of our eyes, sh 11] come (as come it must) in the entire and 
i clergyman,execept to palliate political crime,and | and everlasting emancipation, not only of all the slaves in 
: a“ . ' X l = iicon _ Z 
edthey are hatl-fellows ! Your pious reference re- | our own land, but wherever a human eing pines in bond 
a a “ > hile P| - 
e of another that was made, fora similar purpose, | age—when the thunders of a universal jubilee shall break 
P . ' et eee ‘ 4 : ™ 
Mr. Stanley, in the British Parliament more than for- | upon our ears, and the acclamations of aations shall be 
ro. in oppasition to the call of Mr. Wilberforce, | like the noise of many waters—then will we, with genuine 
g Py ; : 
" ‘ . ar ‘ eC —s 
0 » of the slave-trade. He said humility ef soul, and true sincenty of speech, yee 
, ‘ n ain t 7c t ‘name, O Lor 
A ery i heen sounded forth, and from one end of the |‘ Not unto us—not unto us—but unto thy name, >| 
” he other: as if Uiere had never been a slave | be all the glory, both now and ferever! 
Poot P sit ; . : , 7 > i 
! epresent time. But it appeared to him to I remain, Sir, the enemy of oppression, and your friend 
intention of Providence, from the very be- ’ , 1 »~Pie : 
ntention of Providence, from the very De | sad well-wisher, WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
1 set of mens ld he slaves to another. 
I was as old as it was universal It was recog- 
every history onder every government.and ineves THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDE- 
re lions Nor did the Christian relicion itself, 7 af — By CVE | 
. ing - I PENDENCE. 
the ents of Dr. Halifax Sishon of Gloucester, on a 
poss un St. Panl's epistle to the Corinthians, were true, Fifty-nine years ago, our boasted Declaration of In- 
: e repugnance to slavery than any other dependence was put forth to the world, as a beacon 


The above, Sir, is a mirror, in which yon may contem- | jicht to the oppressed among mankind. If it has 
+ tour feateres. ead Gad the lected perfect! ; a ; , : ; 

ey atures, and find them reflected perfectly. since lost its original lustre—if it burns more and 
Here T pause upon this potut, that T may recur once 


' t 
1 


more dimly—it is because we have fed its flame with 
he deep degradat on into which we ere plunged, os 


human dlood, instead of the pure oil of liberty. But 
why do we so confidently resort to that Declaration, 
as to an infallible instrument, when we attempt to vin- 
dicate the rights of man? Who wrote it? A fallible 
man—a slaveholder. Who signed it? Fifty-six fal- 
lible men. But they were wise men. True. But 
we are assured by the wisest of men, that ‘ oppres- 


nt tv, by our connexion with a merciless sys- 
Ss the fetlers of slavery press heavily upon the 
sof the descendants of the pilgrims. History has facts 


upon tts pages, respecting the conduct of Basto- 


hans twill mantle the cheeks of posterity with indig- | 


rand shame Am ng them he fe lowing will ae- 
Three months ago, the New 
r : se © , The 26e \tivesix 
Fogland Anti-Slavery Convention held its second annual | sion maketh a wise man mad.’ Then these fifty-six 


og in Boston. Tt was composed of about three hun- | might have been madmen, and their Declaration the 


erpetual conspicuity 


‘dmembers, representing a large share of the talent, | ravings of insanity! But grant that they were wise 
etability, patriotism and piety of New England— | as well as sane—and not only patriotic but pious— 
z them, ministers of the various religious denomina- | what then? Were they impeccable? No. Upon 


the most ardent friends « 


a if . » ‘ ) hiy Ss ¢ } ane > _- — @ . 4 r ° 
{ peace—and indisputably as quiet and orderly a able rectitude of its principles ? L pon the instinet 


men as exist in the land, whose pole-star is prin- 


and common sense of mankind—upon self-evident 


e, whose object is liberty with righteousness, and whose aaa . SS ) 
: , propositions—upon the gospel of Jesus Christ, as par- 


amount to all other evidence and all other authority ; 
for in that gospel was the equality of mankind first 
clearly shown and vindicated, and the relation of man 


ce is (Christ. Tt was soon ascertained that not a meet- 


g-honse, or hall of any magnituce, could be procured 
the Convention, either as a favoror for money. In 
‘Sextremity a respectable petition was sent to the Mayor 
| Bonrd of Aldermen, containing one hundred and twen- | to his tellow man fully revealed and understood. * Ot 

'y names of legal voters, as respectable and worthy as | a truth, God is no respecter of persons.” ‘ Thou shalt 
Were ever f resented to that Board, requesting the use of love thy neighbor asthyself.” * W hatsoever ye would 
Faneuil Hall for that humane body. It was reasonably | that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
Soppesed, that of all places in which to plead for enslaved | « Jn Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
¥, the old Cradle of Liberty would be most appro- | neither Barbarian nor Scythian, neither bond nor free.’ 
rate, and the last to be closed against the advecates of : 


This is the origin,—the foundation of our liberty. 

W hat is the language of the Declaration ? It can- 
not be quoted tro frequently, nor marked too careful- 
ly. * We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that a- 


reedom. But, as you are aware, Sir, the peti- | 





unanimously rejected! and the disgraceful fact | 

“28 proclaimed to the world, with the highest exultation, | 
he Boston and New York papers. It was styled ‘an 

rendiary request’"—it was declared that to occupy the | 


a fc 


r this benevolent purpose, ‘ would pollute it,’ that | 


such a contamination’ would take from it ‘half the ven- | mong these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- | 


trated sacredness of the place,’ and that the meeting | ness.’ Here are great propositions, expressed in clear 


74 


“ould only he ‘a display of riotings and excess!!’ The} and exact phraseology. Observe—our fathers do not 
“scevient, sedate, and deveut inen who came together in| speak hypothetically ; they use not the language of 

“ention, were branded as ‘the wretched plotters of| supposition; they declare their sentiments seemingly 
; ; gh) 


‘ — traitors “— ranters "— the basest organized band 
that had a } . 
hat had set itself seriously at work to dissolve the work- 


Manship of ter. ‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident '——a 





our patriot fathers “—and as ‘mad fanatics, : 
“ho, unchecked. will trample our freedom in the dust! !*! declaration ful 


“are sELF-EvipenT truths—bence, not to be doubted, preached to all men, and may be accepted by all ; for, | 


not to be questioned, not to be argued. Self-evideni— ‘a3 by the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
t men to condemnatioy—even so, by the righteousness 
of one, the free g#it came upon all men unto justifi- 
cation of life.’ Equal, because * God is no respecter 


just as is the sun shining in his strength, the ethereal 
dome cf heaven outstretching to the circumference of 
the globe, or the starry constellation of the midnight 


sky, tothe eye of man. Self-erident! What then? 


. . ot 2 , 
Why, it follows, that he who repudiates, or scorns, or and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. 


Equal, because to mankind, without exception, limi- 
tation or modification, are given the same commands 
and the same promises,—and because of mankind are 
required the same obligations, the same duties, and 
the same obedience,—an@ they will receive the sawe 


violates, or denies these truths, either in theory or 
practice, is as if he had put out the eyes of his mind ; 
he is a suicide—the enemy of his species. And are 
they eontemned among us? Yes! Within a few 


weeks, they have been sneeringly styled, even i ‘ ; 
" J si Bly ™) spakngiie penalties or rewards, go to the same heaven or hell, 


be judged by the same standard, and inhabit the same 
eternity. Now if the colored race are an inferior or- 
der of beings to ourselves—if their intellects and un- 
, derstandings are lower or more obtuse than our own— 
any other cause, in defence of the ‘ RIGHTS’ of the | then for God to require of them as much as he re- 
plunderers and oppressors of our fellow-men, and is quires of us, is at once to destroy all confidence in his 


religious newspaper, ‘a rhetorical flourish of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’! Are they widely denied and violated ? 
a ' 
aes. 


The whole nation is now rising up, with a una- | 
nimity and fervor which it has never manifested in 


of persons: but in every nation, he that feareth him, | 














~ a Te natant: 


euble yourself before God, con- | The refusal of the Board of Aldermen was declared to be | they are truths, which, if not at once obvious to eve-| upon the earth: hence, equal in natural power.! Deelaration of Southern Independence. A pamph- 


let, purporting to be written py ‘A Pianrer,’ and 
‘evidently from the pen of a Southerner, was exten- 
‘sively circulated about the city yesterday, containing 
an appeal to the people of the north, against the meas- 
ures of the abolitionists; and, among other things, the 
following threats, which, torender them the more em- 
_phatic, were given as we present them—in italics and 
capitals :-—.V. ¥. Sua, 

‘BEFORE THE RRIRF SPACE OF TWELVE MONTHS 
‘shall have elapsed, the people of the South, writated 
‘to madness, by these continual aud unjust inre- 
‘sions of their rights, will declare, without a dissent- 
| * ng voice, their independeiice of the .urthern part 
|‘ of the confederacy—uniess iheir cause of cumpiaint 

* shall have been removed.’ 

And again: 

‘ Ippealing io Heaven, for the truth and rectitude 
‘of our uttentions, we deelure, one and all, FKEE- 
‘DOM we will have, from liese evils, though it be 
* purchased with BLOOD!’ = 





In Philadelphia, last week, there was considerable 
excitement in relation to the proceedings of the Abo- 
| tition Society. A mob bad manifested an intention io 
jdemolish the house of Vavid Paul Brown, who hat 
rendered himself particularly obnoxious, but was de- 


moral reform, of temper- | what basis, then, do we rest our faith in the unchange- | 


furiously trampling upon the Declaration as an in-!} 
cendiary and unholy thing! 
Again: Our fathers do not say, we hold certain | 
truths to be self-evident, and then neglect to specify | 
them—but, ‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident’ 
—first, ‘ that all men are created equal.’ All men!) 
—What! the Indian, the African, the Asiatic, the | 
Hindoo, the Laplander, the Chinese, the Mexican, | 
the Caffre, and the Hottentot? Yes, all men—of 
whatever name, or clime, or tribe, or color. A noble | 
sentiment, written by the finger of God in legible 
characters upon the heart of man. Can it be amend- | 
ed? Suppose we render it thus: All white men are 
created equal—or, All white Americans are created | 
equal. That reading | suppose the slaveholders and 
their apologists will like uncommonly well. But is it | 
not a ‘self-evident’ interpolation, too impudent and 
too ridiculous to obtain the assent even of monomani- | 
acs? Besides, suppose we accept it: then we shall | 
be in a very ‘ delicate’ predicament—for slavery, by | 
some strange chemical process, has so equalized dis- | 
_cordant colors, as to make it difficult to decide who is | 
a white man! Our readers are generally aware, that 
| no colored person, however slightly tinged, can be 
‘admitted as evidence in a southern court against a 
white man. When I resided at the south, an impor- | 
tant trial took place in Richmond, Va. A witness was 
called up to give his testimony, as fair in his com- 
plexion as any man inthe court. ‘I object to that 


, 


Witness,’ suid the opposite counsel. ‘Why?’ * Be- 
cause, may it please the court, I can prove that he has | 
some colored bleod in him.’ So witnesses were sum- | 
moned, who swore to the fact, and the man was thrust 
out of court! This is a specimen of American jus- 
tice and equality. Some of the most delicate com-) 
plexions in the land are to be found among our color- | 
ed population. I have frequently been shocked, on 
meeting persons of both sexes, of perfectly white 
complexions, to be told that they were slaves—shock- 
ed, not because I deemed it a more heinous crime in 
the sight of God to enslave a white than a black man, 
or to lacerate a white than a black woman, but be- 
cause it revealed the utter insecurity in which the 
liberty of all my countrymen was placed, especially 
those whose skins are less transparent thon others; 
for L have no doubt that if a class of white persons 
could be proscribed, the spirit of slavery would glad- 
ly seize upon them, and yoke them like cattle. Nay, 
white boys have been kidnapped from the free States, 
and thrust into tan-pits to make them resemble mu- | 
lattoes, and then sold as such into bondage. The re- | 
cent attempt of a slaveholder to claim as his slave a 
white Irish girl (Mary Gilmore) in Philadelphia is 
fresh in the memories of the public. Now, fellow | 
citizens, if color is to be the test of liberty, who a- 
mong us is safe! The man who is the pride of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the ornament of his country —DAN- 
IEL WEBSTER,—would be among the first victims, 
for there are thousands in bondage at the south far 
whiter than himself. Dr. BEECHER might, perad- 
venture, follow next—and where the selection would 
stop, who can tell? O, the invidiousness, the mean- 
ness, the baseness, the daring impiety of this skin- | 
scanning liberty and equality! I defy the ingenuity 
and wisdom of the world to erect a complexional | 
standard, that shall accurately define, and obviously | 
determine, the immunities and privileges which be- 
long to men. God, by his varied skill and power as 
displayed in the creation of the human race, has made 
it impossible for man to apply such a test to his fellow 
man; for, though he has ‘made of one blood, all na- 
tions of men to dwell upon all the face of the earth,’ 
he has nevertheless so diversified the heights, bulks, 
, complexions, voices, and forms of men, as to throw 
/ contempt and confusion upon those whose pride, or! 


avarice, or injustice, would lead them to place the 


badge of servitude or disgrace upon any portion of 
mankind. 
Seeing, then, that reason, humanity and justice 
scout all invidious partiality or proscription towards 
the statures or complexions of men,—nay, feeling that 
our own safety remonstrates against the erection of 
such a dangerous test,—we will adhere to the Jan-, 
guage of the Declaration, and maintain that the sign- | 
ers thereof were right, and that they meant exactly | 
what they enunciated, when they uttered the su- 
blime sentence, ‘ All men are created equal.’ 
| But we are gravely told, by modern Solomons, that 
facts contradict the theory of the Declaration ; for all 
men are not created equal. On the contrary, say 
they, the greatest inequalities exist between them 
from their birth. Some are born to a crown—others 
to a plough; some to affluence—others to poverty ; 
some to honor and influence—others to degradation 
and shame. Some are born without blemishes—oth- 
ers are disfigured in their conformation. Some are 
| larger, and stronger, and fairer, at their birth than | 
others: ergo, all men are not created equal! O, the | 
| wisdom and discrimination of the age! Mark you, 

fellow citizens, the compliment which these pygmean 
_cavillers, in this extraordinary criticism, pay to the | 
‘sagacity of John Hancock and his associates, whom | 
\we have been accustomed to honor. It is plainly 
‘this; either that the signers of the Declaration had | 
‘neither wit nor sense enough to know, that the con- | 
dition and inheritance of men from their birth varied 
with human cireumstances; or ¢lse that they, in the | 
most awful period of the history of this country, as- 
sembled together, not to promote the ends of justice | 
or secure the liberty of the people, but to palm a for- | 
gery upon mankind which even instinct might detect | 

and folly expose! See how the genius of slavery 
| pours contempt upon the memory of our fathers ! 


‘ All men are created equal.” Tue Deciaration 
{as TRUK. Equal in what? Equal in value, in dig-| 
‘nity, in existence, in immortality. Equal, because | 
God created man, and therefore all men, in his own | 
| image, and that image can only be its own parallel. 


} 
j 


_fow! of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the | 


benevolence, justice and impartiality, and to present 


i him as an arbitrary being, and a violator of his own 


solemn declarations, It is thus i prove the equality 


of allmen. They are equal in the estimation of God, 
in the redemption of Christ, in the eye of Reason, 


Justice, Mercy and Love, in the light of eternity, and 
in the relation which-man bears to his fellow man and 
to his Maker; and being equal in all these aspects, ali 
other inequalities are as dust in the balance, apper- 
taining to climate, or custom, or habit, or to chances 
and circumstances beyond the control of man. There- 
fore, it is right that I should love my neighbor as my- 


‘self, for he is only another copy of myself ;—and 


therefore it is palpably my duty to do unto others as | 
would have them do unto me, for they are a multipli- 
cation of myself. Yes--the EQuALITY OF MANKIND 
is a theme as cheering as it is true, and as sublime as 
it is copious. 

The great dramatic Bard has put into the mouth of 
Shylock, language that every man, with a slight mod- 
ification, may use toward his fellow man: 


‘Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, or- 
gans, dimensions, senses, aflections, passions? fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 
tothe same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, 
as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison us, 
do we not die ? and if you wrong us, sha!l we not re- 


venge ?’ 
So, too, does Scotia’s Bard touchingly proclaim the 
equality of our race: 


‘Who's there for honest poverty, 
That bangs bis head, and all that ? 
The coward slave, we pass him by ! 
We dare be poor, for all that! 
For all that, and ali that, 
Our toils obscure, and all that : 
The rank is bat the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold, for all that! 


What though on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey, and ail that? 
Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine ! 
A man’s a man, for all that! 
Fer all that, and allthat! 
Their silken show, and aj! that! 


An honest man, though ne’er so peor, 
He's chief of men, for all tat!’ 


Not only are all men created equal, but they are | 


endowed by their Creator with certain inalienabl 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ This is the highest of all appeals, and 
the end of all argument; and it is scarcely possible to 
strengthen it by illustration or comment. It contains 
four great propositions in one; Ist, that all men have 
certain rights; 2nd, that these rights are inalienable 
—or, in other words, are a pert of the human soul; 
3d, that LIBERTY is among these rights, the centre 
of them all; and, lastly, that men do not derive these 
rights trom any social, civil, political or religious com- 
pact, nor from any authority under heaven, but ‘ they 
are endowed by THEIR CREATOR!’ Who, then, 
shall dare to wrest them away from the humblest por- 
tion of our race? Who? WE dare to do it, AS A 
NATION, from every sixth man, woman and child, 
in the land! 


DR. COX. 


The following article is copied from the Reformer, | 


a paper printed in Birmingham, England. It may give 
the Rev. Dr. Cox and Rev. Mr. Hoby a foretaste of 


‘the reception they will meet with on their return to 


England. 


‘We are much distressed with the line of conduct 
which Dr. Cox, of London, and Mr. Hoby of Birming- 
ham, the chiisian heralds from this country, have 
adopted, relating to the question of slavery in America. 
Dr. Cox, wishing to keep striet neutrality, declined 
to attend a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in N. 
York; in other words, he would not be one ot those, 
on whose forehead is stamped the conspicuous mark of 
them ‘that sigh and that ery for all the abominations 
done in the land.’ Mr. Hoby, however, from too great 
politeness, did attend a meeting of the Colonization 
Socirty; that society, which has richly merited the 
title of something more than ‘infernal,’ if something 
more than infernal could be found in the nomencla- 
ture of condemnation. At this meeting, a Mr. Breck- 
enbridge referred to the remarks which had been made 


tevred by a tremendous storm of thunder and light- 
ning. Mr. B. has publisbed aa address to the ciii- 
zens, in which he denies ever having been present at 
more than two meetings of any abo.iion or anti-sla- 
very society ; and adus, ‘ at the same tine that. fee! 
no disposition to make undue conces ion to the south, 
or to any other quarter of the ubion, ihe absence of 
such disposition has at least ugh c bolts encroach 
) Upon their rights, privileges or scculities.’ * in eon- 
clusion,’ he says ‘allow me, a8 Wels #8 olers, wo 
speak in a Warning and propaetic voice, tiouch my 
prediction may pursue wn opposite direction. ‘Lhe 
evils now complained of, the turbulence and tumult 
| of the times, originate much deeper than their osten- 
j sible cause, and will ere long embrace wider niis- 
i chiefs, if not prowptly subdued, than those which at 
present we deplore. In the language of Talleyrand, 
‘this is but the beginning of the end.’ 





| 

More Lyscuinc. Almost every ‘mail brings in- 
| telligence of outrages committed upon persons sus- 
| pected of tampering with slaves. Tae Louisiana Ad- 
j veruser of the Isth August says:—We jean from a 
passenger who arrived here yesterday morning trom 
Madisonville, that two persons had been detected in 
| distributing seditious pamphlets among the slaves, in 
the neighborhood ot St. Helena. They were imme- 
| diately ied by the citizens, and the charges being 
j fully proved, they were sentenced to be hung torth- 
jwith! The Louisiana Journal, published at St. Fran- 
jcisville, Aug. 13, says:—On Friday evening fast, a 
| guard of citizens brought to this place from tie parish 
‘of St. Helena, three men, ene of whom was Jobn 
| Glasscock, anda man named Bailey, brought with 
‘them judge Lynch’s receipt, and the signature of the 
| judge's sign manual, is yet plainly to be read on each 
of them. What beneiint will our country derive frou 


;such unlawlul proceedings ? 


| Horrors of Lynching.—We should hope that such 
| a statement as the one below, would sicken the heart 
{of every honorable man against Lyneh Law. A citi- 
| zen seized by a furious mob, stripped and tlogyed asa 
criminal, when the affair turns out to be all a mistake. 
; What atonement can the men make who have cou- 
linitted such a deed, by getting on their knees? Let 
them rather ect on their knees before the lews they 
| have violaied, and the security of society which they 
have outraged. Yet ih horrible proceedings are 
} openly invosed by no inconsiderable portions of people 
jin this land of good laws, and by a considerable nuim- 
ber of papers et the South and West. The very pa- 
pers irom which we make the extract, repeats tis call 
lor more * summary punishmeuts.’ 
(From the Riehmong Whig.] 
The ffuir at Farmville.—We hear with painful 
feelings, that the individual Lynebed at Faruiville, 
was fiom the strongest evidence not only innocent ot 
| amy purpose ol injury to the People ot the South, but 
a harmless, inotiensive and pious man! We feel tor 
him, but we teel more for those who in a patriotte but 
|) Vash and mistaken spiril, inilicied asevere and degrad- 
|ing punishinent on an innocent man! if men of bon- 
jor and humanity, they must teel the deepest remorse, 
| and should sue to the wronged for iorgivenesson their 
| very knees. 








t 


Great Meeting ts Puitapereura. The Phila- 
deiphia papers received this morning contain reports 
of the proceedings at the great meeting, held in that 
| city on Monday afternoon, to take into consideration 
,the measures proper to be adopted in reference to 
| the movements by which the public mind is so un- 
happily excited throughout the union, on the subject 
| ot slavery and immediate abolition. The number of 
persons present is not stated, even by conjec- 
ture, but the accounts agree in saying that “ the vast 
saloon of the Musical Fund Hall,in which the meet- 
ing was held, was crowded to overflowing An 
adjournment was preposed to the State House Yard, 
but not carried into eflect, as no preparations had 
been made jor a meeting there, and as speaking in 
the open air is difficult and trying. The assembled 
| citizens were addressed by several geudemen, and 
the resolutions prepared by the committee were then 
‘adopted by acclamation. We do not think it neces- 
sary to copy them, as their tenor may readily be con- 
ceived, and as there will no doubt be a general cor 
respondence between thein and those oifered at 
the meeting in this great city, for to-morrow atter- 
noon.—Juurn. Com. 





Good NEWS FOR THE Staves.—On Monday even- 
ing, we had at Ritchie hall, the fullest and most 
solemn and impressive concert of prayer for the 
slaves that has ever been witnessed in this city.— 
The hall was filled at an early hour. Never did we 
witness, in any prayer meeting, a more striking ev- 
idence ofa feeling of dependence on divine aid for 
success in any cause. God must turn the hearts of 
}the slaveholders, to do their duty to their slaves. 


| 
\ 


at the Anti-Slavery Society by George Thompson, the, It was stated at the meeting, that 700 people were 


day before, ‘where the venerable gentleman trom 
England, Dr. Cox, was denounced, for declining to 
appear at the abolition meeting. He was proceeding 
to commend the piety and discretion of Dr. Cox, 
when Mr. Hoby, who was on the platform! arose 
and begged him not to proceed on that subject, but to 


recall his words.’ It seems as though he telt that for | 


Dr. Cox to be lauded at the Colonization meeting, af- 
ter being denounced by his own countrymen at the 
Anti-Slavery meeting, would be the coup de grace.— 
Christian Advocate, London. 


Here, then, we have it solemnly recorded against 
our countrymen, that one negatively condemns an An- 
ti-Slavery, and the other positively approves of a Pro- 
Slavery Society! It is now regisiered against Dr. 
Cox, that these < pious’ slaveholders of America com- 
mend him for his ‘ piety and diseretion,’ which piety 
and discretion mean a keeping back of a testimony 
a#ainst the most enormous sin, that ever called for di- 
vine vengeance against man. Mr. Hoby might well 
be shocked to hear Dr. Cox bepraised in the Coloni- 
zation Hall, but why did he go thither himself? The 
Americans will now be able to say, that of the two 
Christian Ambassadors, one would have nothing to do 
with the Abolition cause, and the other graced the 


| Colonization meetings—the meetings of the Liberia 


kidnappers, with bis presence! How long will it be 
before christians acknowledge by deeds as well as by 
words, that there must be no communing with the 
wicked thing? and not only that there must be no 
communing, but no toleration of it. * He that is not 
with us, is against us; and he that gathereth not, scat- 


tereth.”. A mere worldly trimmer, who worships the | 


flesh and its theology, might indeed keep a ‘ strict neu- 
trality’ when itis a question of principle; but to us 
it seems to be nothing but partaking of the guilt of the 
sin, thus to keep within the trenches of policy, and 
the bulwarks of caution, when Michael and his angels 
are fighting with the Dragon and his angels. We do 
not make these remarks in any bitterness, but in sor- 
row—sorrow to see the almost omnipotence of that ty- 
rant, SLAVERY, which, to all the messengers sent 
out against it, Jehu-like turns them behind his back, 
saying—‘ what hast thou to do with peace.’ — Reform- 
er, Birmingham. 


On the foregoing, comment is unnecessary. Itshows 


sthie faa! < wranirt fay ? ‘ . © ° . ° . . e 
a disorganizing faction ’— the fanatical ban- with all the certainty and authority of inspiration, and | Equal, because to man, and therefore to all men, God | plainly enough that our beloved brother Thompson 
deem them so palpable as to scorn to argue the mat- | gave dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the | will be sustained by the religious public of England, 


in repudiating as he did, with generous, holy indigna- 


| of strength, and very precious. First, | earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth | tion, the recreant policy of Dr. Cox. 


| present at the monthly concert for slayes, in Lowell, 
on Sunday night last. 

The Boston Anti-Slavery Conference of church 
members are expecting to commence their delibera- 
| tions next week.—Spectator. 





! 
| Who oppose abolitionists and what are their argu- 
|ments? Rev. Mr. Mayattempted to deliver au anti- 
| slavery lecture in Haverhill, on Sunday evening, but 
| was prevented by a mob. A crowded audience of 
both sexes had assembled in one of the meeting- 
houses, and the lecturer commenced his discourse, 
| whena volley of stones and lighted fire-crackers were 
‘thrown through the windows into the pulpit and 
|amongst the congregation, by the crowd outside. 


| The meeting was broken up. 





| Lexincton, Va. Aug. 14. 

| <A gang of 250 negroes Irom the lower part of Vir- 
| ginia, passed through town on Wednesday, on their 
|way to Mississippi. Several hundreds have gone 
| through within a few weeks. 





; Morsine Praversat Ritchie hall. In view of the excitement 

on the subject of slavery, and of the exposure of some of the 
| dearest fitends of the slave to death by the hand of the assassin, 
or of their being kidnapped in consequence of the hundreds of 
| thousands of dollars offered at the south, it has been thought best 
) to hold a prayer meeting at Ritchie hall every morning at sun- 
rise, that God would restrain from acts of violence, and over- 
rule all for the good of the master and the slave. Will not 
Christians in the country join with us? for if these men, in 
whom the hopes of the slave are now bound up, and who are 
now obliged to take special care of their lives, are violently 
| taken away, we fear it will be a general signal for the slaves 
| to rise. 





| 


NOTICE. 
| The Fourth Anniversary of the colored Female 
| Union Society will be held on TUESDAY next, Sep- 
| tember 8th, at 4 o’clock, P. M., at the Baptist Church, 
Belknap-street. An Address will be delivered before 
the Society. 

The public, and particularly our colored friends, are 
invited to Attend. Punctuality is solicited. 

By order of the President, 
ELIZABETH RILEY. 
Manta Smita, Secretary. 








Evraium.—-Sa the editorial article respecting the * Meet- 
ing of Citizens tn our last number, towards the close of 
it, for ‘in the "gee of pure democracy,’ read ‘in tne eves,” 
&e. 
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LITERARY. 








[For the Liberator.] 
THE SLAVE’S COMPLAINT. 

Lo the birds in sweetest Jays, 
Hymn their Great Creator's praise! 
While they soar on Freedom’s wing, 
Joyous are the strains they sing : 
But no pleasure comes to me 
Vainly sighing to be free. 
Where the stream meandering flows, 
Fearless scek the beasts repose, 
Or with pleasure graze around 
Where the sweetest food is found, 
Bui no pleasure comes to me, 
Hapless child of misery. 


Though all nature smiles serene, 
Decked in lovely, varied sheen, 
‘Though each breeze that floats along 
Waits sweet fragrance, Joy and song, 
Yet no pleasure comes to me 

D i to hopeless slavery. 

True, l’ve heard, there are above 
World’s of purity and love, 

Where poor slaves trom bondage freed 
’Neath the lash no more will bleed ; 
Yet though bright those worlds may be, 
Reaches nut their light to me. 





Torn from all I love below, 
Pluuged in all the depths of wo, 
Doomed i toil my strength to spend 
Till my wretched life shall end, 
Void of joy, with hope uublest, 

In the grave O Jet me rest. 





[From the Londen Metropolitan for July.] 
ECHO. 
A messenger of Air am J, 
The spirit of a deathless strain, 
My chariot is the summer sigh, 
That murmurs o’er the plain: 
When spring-attir’d fair earth 1s young, 
And flowers beneath the day have sprung, 
When joyful hopes go forth to meet 
Maternal Nature’s kisses sweet, 
By the rill, and the river, 
The hill, aud the vale, 
I Whisper forever 
My tale! 


When music walks in lonely night, 

As feartul of some ambush’d wrong, 
I bend me with a fond delight, 

To the softness of her song! 
Should then Religion wake the string, 
With Faith’s sublime imagining, 

‘To distance do I bear the word, 
Till Nature in her sleep is stirr’d, 
And to the liquid sky, 
Rising above, 
Floats the clear melody 
Of Love! 


But, oh! those notes are fleet and few, 
Or I would ever linger there, 
Steep’d in the pure celestial dew, 
Of melodies so rare! 
The Night departs, the stars grow dim, 
My lips may not repeat the hymn ;— 
Then fare-thee-well, thou gentle strain, 
That fall’st on drooping bopes like rain. 
Faint, and more faint it goes, 
To the far dell 
Of its own sweet repose : 
Farewell! 


In suminer’s garb, when Earth grows vain 
In all her pageantry of pride, 
I still attend the thoughtless train 
That wantons by her side ! 
‘Then by some ivy-maniled tow’r 
Where ruin mock’s the shade of pow’r, 
A long-forgotten note I raise, 
To thaw the human heart to praise ! 
Or where the waterfall 
Kisses the lea, 
I mock the lover's call 
On me! 


But spirits may not learn to be 
In love with things whose days are brief, 
And fades my fleeting sympathy 
When fades the flowret of the leaf! 
Away! away! from things so gay, 
I bear me to the realms of day ; 
Nor ever pause, nor fold my wing, 
‘Till far from every earthly thing, 
In the bright haven home 
Of some pure star, 
Like fabied bird I roam 
Afar! 


Thus summer lives till autumn-time, 
The matronage of plenteous Earth, 
On every blossom in its prime 
Hath set the stamp of worth! 
Oh! ‘tis a joyful season then 
For grateful hearts of laboring men, 
Whilst vouths and maidens dance along 
Blythely to the harvest song, 
Then all, yea, all around, 
Mirthful and proud, 
Give Joys its votive sound 
Aloud! 


Ab! shift the seene, a day departs, 
The sunshine of a littla space, 
And sadness steals upon the hearts 
Of man’s too changeful race! 
That mirthful song, that youthful strain, 
1 never may recall again, 
The theme hath died ere it was given, 
The strings of Love's sweet lyre are riven ; 
Hollow unto the ear, 
Waning, and pale, 
Of Autumn’s death I bear 
The wail! 


lt comes from the forests, stript and bleak, 
Of morta! hopes a mournful dirge! 
And by the shore ‘tis hard to speak, 
Amid the roaring surge ! 
With the sad voice of one who weeps 
Above the grave where beauty sleeps ! 
Natore, beneath a wintry pall, 
Is borne unto her funeral ! 
And of her numerous train 
Ne one, save I, 
Gives to each sob of pain 
Reply! 


Now | must pause—for winter’s chill 
My late lov’d haunts hath frozen o’er— 
And by the river or the rill 
I may not linger more. 
The sweetest lay that from the wood 
Came forth in Nature’s melting mood ! 
The softest note, the faintest fall 
Of music’s dainty festival ! 
Are bound in silence dread, 
Therefore my wing 
Must droop, my voice be dead 
Till spring ! 





There '$ @ pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There 's @ rapture on the lonely shore ; 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep see, and music in its roar. 





MR. OTIS’S SPEECH AT PANEUIL HALL. 


Mr. Chairman—I have been so little used of late years 
to address a ful] assembly of my fellow-citizens, that I 
do not feel a confidence that my voice and physical 
strength will enable me to make myself heard and under- 
stood as I may have done in the brighter and better sea- 
son of my life. And though it is not my intention to tax 
your patience, I feel that [ shall stand in need of all the 
indulgence whick you have been pleased to extend to me 
before ume and affliction had pressed upon me with their 
heavy hands. It is at the same time gratifying aud dis- 
remy > know that the most ample justice has been 
done to the subject on which we are convened, by the 
eloquence and taleuts ot those who have preceded me ;— 
justice so ample that I should not attempt to follow them 
but for the purpose of redeeming a pledge exacied by 
some of my partial friends, that 1 would on this occasion, 
(probably for the last time,) declare in this public assein- 
blage my sentiments upon the scenes which are passing 
around us. If I were called upon to select the most mo- 
Mentous occasion, on which the people of this country 
had ever been convened in their primary assemblies, my 
own judgment would point to the time when they met to 
decide upon the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
lhere are few, lam confident,among those present, who 
can recollect that period, and the intense anxiety which 
then pervaded every bosom. ‘The result of those delib 
erations has fully justified that universal! sensibility, ‘The 
national prosperity has far exceeded the most sanguine 
calculations of the men of those times. Yet a more mo- 
tmentous era will have arrived, if we imagine a state of 


public affairs, when the people shall meet in their prima- 


jected by the peopie, it would have been indeed a calam- 
tous issue. Still a frame of government of some sort 
would have been substisuted, of which Union wou'd have 
been the basis. The fraternal sympathies, the recollee- 
tions of common dangers, and sufferings, and triumphs, 
were still alive, and the great fundamerta! axiom, 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” was adopted in every 
man’s creed, and would have insured the preservation of 
a federal system. But if, after nearly half a century’s 


allel, and almost without measure—afier realizing every 
political and social blessing that could be wisbed, aud 
more than could be expected, consistently with the im- 
pertection of all human institutions ; the North and the 
South should be destined to separate, through the mere 
wautonness of prosperity, from the incompatibility of 
temper and family quarrels, the divorce will be eternal. 
Fraternal rancor, more bitter and unappeasable than that 
of natural enemies, will supplant the iufluence of mutual 
good will. The temple of liberty would first be rent in 
twain. What and how many unequal and misshapen 
forms the parts would afterwards assume, no human 
sagacity can foresee. But the uniform fate of all dis- 
mage confederacies would compel us to renounce the 
1ope of seeing it rebuilt upon its four and twenty pillars, 
“polished after the similitude of a palace.” Now, Sir, 


expediency of dissolving the Union. Lam sure it would 
be soconsidered by the Southern Staves. My conviction 
results from forty years’ aequaintance with prominent 


vicissitudes of party. 


the probability of a general sentiment in ihe free States 


anerd. They would regard all measures emanating from 
such a sentiment, as war in disguise, upon their lives, 


upon their pride and honor, and the faith of contracts— 
menacing the purity of their women, the safety of their 
children, the comfort of their homes and their hearths, 
and ina word all that man holds dear. In these opin- 
ions they might be mistaken, but in support of them they 
would exhibit a spectacle of unanimity unparalleled | 
among so numerous a population upon any subject, at) 
any ume, in any part of the world. ‘These opinions al- | 
most seem to be instinctive. They are in fact hereditary. | 
and habitual from infaucy to age. The citizens of those 
States have no occasion for meetings to compare senti- 
ments, for speeches to stimulate to action, for plans to 
arrange and organize means of opposition. They would 
be ready in the case supposed fora levy en masse—a | 
universal Landsturm—to seize and to use for lite aud for | 
death, whatever arms theirimpassioned resentment could | 
furnish, to resist every approach to interference with their | 
domestic relations. 
begun to call—but they are like the meetings of clouds 
charged with the same fiery material, the occasional 
flashes of which serve only to show the steres of hidden 
thunder which are in reserve. 

Sir, happily for our country, there is no disposition in 
the people of this community, nor I believe in any of our 
cities or towns, to sustain a publie discussion ef a ques- 
tion pregnant with these fatal consequences. But the 
time has arrived which makes it the part of wisdom and 
safety to look at this question in the distance, and forestall 
its approach—to satisfy ourselves and others that it ought 
never to be entertained, except in the exercise and ex- 
pression of individual judgment and opinion—and that 
every effort intended to propagate a geveral sentiment 
favorable to the immediate abolition of slavery, is of 
forbidding aspect and ruinous tendency. 

It has of late become certain, though not yet perhaps 
generally known, that an association bas been formed in 
a neighboring state for the avowed purpose of effecting 
the immediate abolition of Slavery. Their number is at 
present comparatively small aud insignificant, but as 
they boast, augmented within the last year. Their prim- 
ed constitution and proceedings, seen by me only within 
a few days, frankly develope their desire to establish 
auxiliary societies in every state snd municipality, aud 
.o enlist in the service of the cause, man, woman and 
child. This simple statement shows it to be a danger- 
ous association. A very rapid exposition of the tenden- 
cy of their principles will prove them to be not only im- 
minently dangereus, but hostile to the spirit and Jetter of 
the Constitution of the Union. IT will, in order to make 
this apparent, call the recollection of my fellow citizens 
to the history of the constitution and to the constitution 
itself—and compare the doctrines of the constitution 
with the canons of the anti-slavery association, and de- 
monstrate that if the latter be not yet an unlawful asso- 


ry assemblies to discuss the expediency of rescinding the | 
Federal Compact. Had this compact been at first re- | 


experience of national prosperity, which is without pare, 


if it were the object of our meeting here to debate the | 
expediency of taking measures for the abolit.on of slave- | 
ry, I should regard it as identica! with the question of the | 


individuals of those States, of all parties, and in all the | 
Be assured that whenever that | 
question shall beagitated in our public assemblies, under | 
circumstances which should indicate the prevalence, or | 


in favor of acting upon that subject, the Union will be at | . é . : 
5 Jee", ‘| they intend immediately to do that which, by the Con- | 


their property, their tighis and institutions, an outrage | 


come down to the framing of the Federal Constitution. 
At this time the spirit of the age had made great advan- 
ces ; the abhorrence of the slave trade growing daily more 
extensive, was regarded as the harbinger of its final pro- 
| hibition. ‘Phe abominable traffic, was not then in less 


| Having passed through the revolutionary war, let us} tion than any I have urged to the association. 








dent direction is towards becoming a political associa- 
tion, whose object it will be and whose tendency now is 
to bear directly upon the baliot boxes and to influence the 
elections. Already we know that the Member of Con- 
| gress elect for this district was iterrogated upon his in- 


| disrepute than itis at this moment. Slavery, too, as a | tended course respecting slavery in the District of Co- | 
| zondition, and especially as a condition of a portion of | lumbia, and with an mdependence which apart from his 


| the Union, was deplored at that ume as sincerely and | other merit, evinces bis qualifications for his place, he 
| universally as itis now by the other portion. That this | retused to pledge himselt, and reserved the right to act 
| fupie in all its bearings was presented and examined / as his jadgment might dictate when obliged to wet. And 
when the federai constitution was being formed, is kuown | can you doubt, feliow-eitizens, that these associations 


| be conclusively inferred from the instrument itself. So 
| far were the Northern States from assuming any preten- 
| sion to regulate the interior economy of the Southern, 
| that they were compelled to exempt them for ten years 
| fromthe general operation of the laws regulating com- 


| merce, and allow the importation of slaves during that 


period. ‘This constitutes a most important feature of the | 


| tederal compact. It would alone be decisive on the sub- 
| ject. The right to import, implies inevitably the right 
(10 hold those who may be imported, and the right to 

hold inc'udes that of government and protection, and ex- 
| cludes that of all direct interference by others. And no 
| Principle of morals permits men or States to attempt, by 


| ) - , > , the infuris it w 
| indirect and oblique modes to elude the restraints of a | superseded ; Courts are formed by the infuriated people | it was cut out. 


| plain and unequivocal obligation, Another clause in the 


to all acquainted with the histury of those times, and may | will act together for political purposes? Is_it in human 


{nature for such combinations to forbear? If then, their 
| numbers should be augmented, aud the suceess they au- 
| ticipate realized in making proselytes, how soon might 
| you see a majority in Congress returned under the in- 
‘fluence of the associations ! And how long afterwards 
| would this Union last? Sir, in the ear of imagination, 
! | pow hear the tolling of its mournful knell. 

| May I now implore the members of this association, 
| to whom I mean to do no wrong or injustice, to look to 
| the consequences of this excitement they have kindled, 
| of which we already perceive the first bitter fruits. What 
| a fearful temper is already manifested in some parts of 
‘the country. The ordinary forms of justice have been 


—mock trials instituted—or without any tial, men, 


Constitution is a contract on the part of the non-slave-| white and blaek, are hanged upon the nearest tree. An 


| holding States to seize and restore ranaway slaves,—but 
| Why restore when you have taugit the slave that he bas 
aright to freedom? Lastly, it was agreed by the clause 
apportiouing representatives, that the master should, in 
| reference to the constitution, exereise a!l the political 
| rights of the slave, and that he should be nothing. Such, 
| Fellow Citizens, is the bargain whieh we, the people of 
| the United States, have made with each other, 
| age ol the world, and among what people and States was 
| @ compact ever made more solemn and sacred? It is 
| plain and perspicuous. [1 was made with oureyes open ; 
with a tull knowledge of all the circumstances of the case, 
of all the inducements to make it, of all the objections 
| that could be made againstit. Every one of the people 
is bound to adhere to it. Every man who holds office 
| has sworn to support it, and is perjured when by any 
| appliance, direct or indirect. he attempts to annul its 
provisions. Jt speaks to every man’s understanding. and 
binds every man’s conscience by all that is saered in 
good faith, or souhd in good policy ; and it has been ina 
{ ‘Fain of peaceful execution for six and forty years. 
et us now cousider whether the principles of the 
Anti-Slavery Associations do not conflict with the prin- 
ciples of thiscompaet. In speaking of these associations, 
| I rely entirely upon the account they give of themselves 
| and their objects. 1 make no personal allusions, and im- 
| peach no man’s motives. 
| documents whieh have lately come ito my hands, I find 
| the names of persons, who are, | am told, of pious and 
respectable character ; it would be strange were there not 
others (though I know nothing of them) of a different 
stamp. But let us Jook at their avowed and vaunted ob- 


In what 


{ 


ble in itsell, their proposed means for the attainment of 
itare so altogether, 


throughout the Union. They will have no temporising 
measures. Whatever is to be done, must be done quickly. 
They are in such haste that they eannot lose time in peri- 
phrase, aud so they have enriched the nomenclature 
wih a new word, immediatism. This comprebends 
every thing, and isthe opposite of gradual*sm, another 
new comage ;—all which, being interpreted, means that 


stitution, they are gestrained fromdoing atall. All other 
persons who may be favoiable to a more slow and geutle 
| process are treated with sneers and contempt,—the Col- 
onization Society especialiy, who are gradualists, and 
the greatest enemies to the African race —Sir, 1 will 
it siop to debate the justifiableness of thisend, Wheth- 
| er immediate abolition, if practicable, would be bene- 


individual, said to he innocent, ts reported to have suf- 
fered in this way for being a presumed agent in the dis- 
tribution of the anti-slavery papers. However that may 
be, it is manifest shat a blood-thirsty spirit against such 
persons is abroad, and thatthe lives of others are endan- 
gered. These feelings and proceedings, too, are justified 
in some instances by the press, and the minds of men, 
triends of order and the supremacy of the laws, are 
ready to abandon their habiimal respect for them and to 
vindicate these outrages.—When these scenes become 





habitual, and the public mind in those places becomes | 
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THE DIABOLISM OF SLAVERY ~ 
{=> The following advertisement appears 

ene of the Washington papers! It is enough “ 

/no other exhibition of slavery had been made, ts 

| cover the sun of our national glory with 

| eclipse :— 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 


ANAWAY from the subscriber, living 
Thorn’s Ferry, York District, §. ¢.~ Near 
2ist July, 1834, a Negro boy, named Fred va 
yellow complected, though nota mulatto. — 
thirty years of age, five feet five or six ‘inches 
‘high, very stout built, hollow feet, left eye lor 
smallerthan his right. He ran off once ‘rag 
about four years ago, and some person tapi 
tempting to arrest him, shot him, and he = 
| wears the scar of the ball, which entered just } 
low his right shoulder blade, and lodged ae e- 
the skin two inches below the right breast, i. 
Fred speaks plain and sensible 
joes has an open countenance—two Jarie ae 
teeth. His back is well marked with the swis “4 
He is doubtless striving to get toa free state ich, 
ther Ohio or some Northern State. He took vei 
, him a horseman’s pistol, razor and dirk. One h ” 
| dred dollars will be given for his delivery to un- 
lin Yorkville, or fifty dollars if he is confine rs 
|any jail so that I can get him again. ™ 
Information may be directed to F, } 
, Yorkville, South Carolina. 
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1. Simril, 





JAMES SIMRIL 
York District, S. C. June &, 1835.—2; 2 


reconciled to them, the foundations of the social system | 
in those places will fail, and the liberty and lives of all, 
who go thither trom the north will be endangered. Ought | 
not these ominous signs of the times to come, suffice to | 





Phe Steamboat Proprietors and the Abolition. 


From some of their printed | 


‘The end of the institution is ex- | that none sugh can be found. ibl 
pressly stated to be theimmediate abolition of slavery | for this silence is assigned by one eminent divine and 


from persevering in their system. ier oe: 

Such, sir,are my views ofthe obligations im posed upon 
us by the Constitution, and of the principles of the asso- 
ciation. The collision between them seems to me most 
palpable. Some of the advocates of this Society, | am 
told, already maintain that the duties of religion and 
morality transcend those whose which result from con- 
stitutions and treaties—and the ardent desire felt by all 
for the freedom of the African race, may predispose 
some to espouse this opinion. No man, however, can 
vindicate a breach of the constitution by setting up the 
| standard of a different law forhis own government. But 
there is no just ground for the suggestion that religious 
or moral obligation ts at variance with our constitu- 

tional duties and engagements. Without pretensions to 
knowledge derived trom biblical search, I cannot find in 





ject, and if that be not unequivocally wrong and censura- | ‘he Christian Seriptures.any prohibition of slavery, and 


jam warranted by the opinions of much better judges 
And the probable cause 


denouncer ot slavery, namely, that “Christianity ab- 


anv nation,” and that the “ discharging slaves from all 
obligation to obey their masters, which is the consequence 
| of pronouncing slavery to be unlawful,” ‘ would have 
| had no better effect than to letloose one half of mankind 
‘upon the other.” The Savior of the world gave no in- 
| structions to the twelve or the seventy to interfere in the 
civil polity of States. His religion was intended for the 
| heart of the individual. ‘The command was to go and 
teach all nations—all nations that would receive them. 
/ But when not received, “to shake off the dust of their 
| feet.’ Yetit cannot be imagined that he could regard 
} the condition of slavery with complacency, though it 
| prevailed amoug all civilized nations. He foresaw that 


| 


dissuade the well-disposed members of this association ‘ ¢g/5, The proprietors of the line of steam 


stained from intermeddling with the civil institutions of 


} aa boats 
| between New-York and Charleston, haye pub. 


lished a card in the papers of the latter city, in 
| which they state with great emphasis, their deter. 
| mination not only to prohibit the Carrying of abo. 
, lition publications, but to exercise all the yjgj. 
| lance in their power to deter any violation of their 
jtules. These gentlemen state further that such 
| had been the course uniformly pursued by they, 
‘heretofore. The card is signed by Messrs, James 
| P. Allaire, John Haggerty and Charles Morgan, 
| Pretly nice, truly.—A_ southern postmas 
‘writes to a friend in this city as follows:;— Yes- 
terday, while examining the mail in seare) of 
| ‘incendiaries,’ I discovered a letter written on 
| beautiful sheet of pink paper. L broke jt open 
jand lo, and behold, it was a love letter from oy: 
| old triend Miss to young of this villape. 
'It would make you laugh to read it.’ Only hear 
the impudent scoundrel. He not only assumes 
the responsibility of searching the United States 
; mail, but would make public the contents of q 
private love letter. Shades of Washington! 
Where are our liberties. If this is the game that 
jour southern neighbors intend to play upon us, 
they will hear us beginning to talk about ‘the 
| chivalry of the North’ before Jong. 


ter 








j a 
Abolition abroad.—Our brethren of the South 


ficial to master or man,is a theme I leave untouched, | the blessings of a divine morality and reformation of | ‘ x - ; ae 
| though Lam entirely incredulous that it would be well | bad customs would advance in due time. But he was) are ina flery furnace of excitement. They are 


for ether. Swill, for our present purpose, admit that it | not an immediatist. and neither insisted or intended that | killing, fighting, scolding, tar and feathering in 


might be so, the associates will have found no justifica- 
von unless their means are also free from objection. ‘The 
first step adopted by them is to erect themselves into a 
revolutionary society,—combined and affiliated with 
auxiliary and ancillary societies, in every state and 
community, large or small, in the Eastern and Western | officious interference. 
States. Ail men are invited to join in this holy crusade. | and indeterminate duties is familiar and soand. 
The ladies are invoked to turn their sewing parties into | 


fore the appointed time. Why will the reverend aboli 


the Apostles ! With respect to the claims of morality 


The du 
' 


eat sugar plums or at the Sunday Schools, are to be | 


. ” { 
“ every knee should bow and every tongue confess” be- | 
rf 
tionists be wiser and more philanthropic than Christ and | 00 . ° 
_| Vicksburg and Baltimore Rioters, or the North- 
there is no color ot duty more than of religion in this} ern Abolitionists.—Haverhill Gaz. 

The distinction between perfect 


‘| QG The editor of the Richmond Inquirer 


ty of fulfilling the obligation of oaths and lawful con- 


Meetings indeed they bave already | 


| taught that A B stands for abolition :-—Sir, 1 do not ex- 
which lay on the table]—all I assertis there in substance : 
, men, women and children are stimulated, flattered and 
| frightened in order to swell their number. 

| Phis picture of the Seciety fully supports my assertion 
| that itis revolutionary. It boldly professes its designs 
| to be revolution in other States. 

| 


abolition clubs, and the little children when they meet to | 
| 
{ 


| aggerate—tiere is the book—[an anti-slavery pamphiet | 


others, by our counsels and opinions, of alleviating the 
| burdens of the wretch d, of visiting the captive and pro- 
curing freedom for those who are in bonds, though of a 


determnate and dependent on circumstances. But we 
may fearlessly assume, that express and positive obliga- 


The immediate aboli- | tions should never be impaired by an enthusiastic desire 


tiou of slavery forced upon them by an extraneous pres- | to discharge those which are supposed to be binding on 


} sure would be revolution in the strict sense of the word. 


| lt would change the civil polity—it would give political | 
power to those who have none, and the dominant power } afflicts our race is infinite. 
to them in all places where they happen to be a majority | with all of them, when known, but each one’s capacity to) 


| 
} 
} 


conscience, but are not defined. 
The variety of conditions of human suffering whieh 
Each of us may sympathize 


of the population. ‘This would be inevitably supposing | relieve is limited, and we are compelled to select the 


the object to attained withouta servile war. Now 1 | practicable cases and leave the rest, and when it so hap- | 


very high and imperative character, are of necessity in-| 


most of the slaveholding towns. We ask who 
i now are the fanatics, the Mississippi, Charleston, 


- 5 em 7 eS Nr a ; / 
tract is perfect, and so are all those which enjoin obedi- | Wishes the papers of the North to inform him of 
ence to the commands of our Maker, and abstinence from | the strength of the abolitionists in their respec- 
evil. But the duties of promoting the happiness of | tiye districts. 


We will cheerfully do our part. 
| We have in the Counties of Addison and Rut- 
\land, one County Society and ten or twelve town 
'Sorieties. The number of members belonging 
ito the Town Societies varies from 250 to 30 or 
140. The abolitionists in this quarter are numer- 
ous, constantly and rapidly increasing, and are 
! men, moreover, whom the South cannot frighten 
{out of their sentiments by blustering—Middle- 
) bury Free Press. 


| It is too late in the afternoon of oppression to 


} 


deny that any body of men can lawfully associate for| pens that acts of grace and bounty cannot be perfo med | think of putting down its opponents by brute 


. ‘ . 
the government of our sister States. There may be no 


| statute to make such combinations penal, because the of- 
| fence is of a new complexion. But they are not the less 
intriusically wrong, ‘This will be evident if the express 


intent-on of the Association was to operate upon the | 


The sovereigns of those countries might and rightfully 
would demand the suppression of such combinations. 
| The proclamations of neutrality and prohibitions upon 
| our cilizens to engage in foreign armaments are founded 
} on this doctrine of international law. The only distine- 


j 
government of Cuba or of Russia, or even of Turkey. 
1 
| 
| 


| the purpose of undermining, more than for overthrowing, | Without trouble and misery to others, it is best to turn be- 


} nevolence into some other channe!—and in all instanees 
| to balance the advantages of forbearing to act when 
\ 


they are certain, with the mischiefs that may arise from | 


action, though only problematical. What then, fellow 
citizens, will be the comparison between the consequen- 
ces of maintaining our present position mrespect to our 
sister States—leaving them as we found them, and as we 
have agreed they should remain—and attempting to dis- 
| turb their domestic institutions 7 Surely, sir, we have 
| been and yet are a most happy people, and to us would 
| seem to be renewed the covenant for a promised land 


| tion is that in one case the abolitionists would violate the | We possess every variety of soil and climate ; our vari- 


| law of nations, while in the present they offend against | 9Us pursuits are adapted to the mutual supply of all that 


| the rights of their fellow citizens in other States, and 
| against the federal compact. ‘To all this they have the 
j temerity to answer that their construction of the consti- 


' tution is the same with thatof Mr. Webster and other jue | 


| is necessary for the encouragement and reward of in- 
| dustry in all its departments. We have no Peerages, 
| no hierarchy, no public debt, no corroding taxes, no tear 
| of war, and neve for its consequences, should it come. 


jrists. That they aim at aboiition only with the consent The poor man has all the chances which equal laws af- 


of the slave-holding States. Thin why do they not ap- ford of becoming rich, and the rich is bound by interest 


Never 


\furee. We perceive in the abolitionists a spirt 
| which, hike that in the anti-masons, fears no dan- 
i ger in the cause of freedom, and which, should 
i they be called to make the sacrifice, would carry 
{them to the stake in support of their principles. 
|'They will listen to argument, and if wrong can 
| be convinced of their error, but threats they des- 
| pise.-—Boston Daily Advocate. 

Mobs and Murders.—T here is certainly cause 
| for deep alarm at the condition of our country. 
| There is nothing so horrible, nothing so danger- 
jous, as the unrestrained influence of lawless 
;mobs; and yet they seem to reign and rage 1 
many parts of our land, as though we had neither 
| constitution, laws, nor government. We trust 1) 
| divine Providence that these things are not long 


ciation (which some sound jurists think it is,) itis in a | ply to the constituted authorities of those States, whence 
. . . . . . J } r i hy 

fair way to become so, by ils designs to trench upon the | 4one such consent ean be rightfully obtained ? There 

provisions of the constitution by overt acts, and its ten- | '@t them present their remonsirances and petitions. ‘To 


dency to break down the sacred Palladium. 

Itis well known, I doubt not, to all who hear me, that 
prior to our Revolution, the American Colonies were to 
all intents and purposes independent of each other.— 
They all owed a common allegiance to the mother coun- 
try and to thatonly. Inevery other political relation 
they stood to each other as distinct and sovereign states, 
and they were in fact entirely diseonnecied in ail the de- 
partments of their civil administrations. Indeed, the 
people of the south and of the north knew little more of 
each other, than that they had descended trom a com- 
mon ancestry, had different habits and pursuits. and that 
the cultivation of the soil was carried on in the North 
principally by white labor, and in the South entirely by 
that of slaves. Now what first led to a better acquaint- 
ance? What but a magnanimous sympathy of the 
South in feelings excited in the North by the oppression 
of the parent country? When our soil was invaded, 


were ready and eager enough to invite them to come to 
our aid, to make with us common cause. 
how promptly they accepted the invitation, nor how cor- 


first confederation. 
gress from the different colonies had become familiar 
with each other, and with the respective circumstances 
of the people of ‘he different sections of the Union. ‘The 
subject of slavery and the claims of the proprietors over 
their slaves must have been before them and considered 
with great deliberation, We find provision in those ar- 
ticles for apportioning the troops to be raised for the 
publie service, among the free white inhabitants of the 
several states according to their numbers. In this arti- 
cle the claim of the South to consider their slaves as 


the North. Here was nosurprise, no misunderstanding, 
no concealment of facts or of claims. 
of this confederation the South continued to act with us, 
and by means of it we iriumphed together in war, and 
obtained the blessings of independence and peace.— 
Now, sir, if we objected to leave in their hands the care 
of their own slaves, they should have been then advis- 
ed of it—if it were intended to reserve to the North the 
arrogation of a right to interfere with them at a future 
day, the confederation was a fraud. If this be only an 
after thought, it comes too late. 
been proposed to the congress that formed the instra. 


it have been received? The gentleman before me has | 
apostraphized the image 0! Washington. I will follow 
his example, and point to the porirait of his associate, 
Hancock, which is pendent by his side. Letus imagine 
an interview between them, in the company of friends, 
just after one had signed the commission for the other— 
and in ruminating upon the lights and shadows of futu- 
rity, Hancock should have said, “I congratulate my 
country upon the choice she has made, and I foresee 
that the laurels you gained in the field of Braddock’s 
defeat will be twined with those which will be earned by 
you in the war of independence; yet such are the preju- 
dices in my part of the Union against slavery, that al- 
though your name and services may screen you from op: 
probrium during your life, your countrymen, when the 
willow weeps over your tomb, will be branded by mine 
as Manstealers and Murderers, and the stain of it con- 
sequently annexed to yourmemory.” Would not sucha 





prophecy have been imputed to a brain disturbed by 


public cares, and its accomplishment regarded as a mere 
chimera ! 





and this part of the country was the seat of war, we | 
J need not say | 
dially they assisted our fathers in the cabinet and how. 


nobly in the field, but pass on to the epoch of the | 
By this time the delegates in Con- 


cyphers or nonentities is acquiesced in, and confirmed by | 


Upon the faith | 


| is tortured so as to bear upen the slaveholder. 
Suppose an article had | 
} 
ment of confederation purporting that the northern states | 


should be a* liberty to form anti-slavery associations and | 
deluge the south with homilies upon slavery. how would | 


| these let them address their arguments ; but if by these 
they would not be received by reason of-their dangerous 
or offensive tendency, attempts to stir up the people 


| in their nature, 

| The next means resoried to far effecting their object 
jis the printing and publishing and cireulating immense 
j numbers ef books, pamphlets, tracts and newspapers 
| of the most inflammatory character, and raising funds 
| for the purpose of circulating them far and wide through- 
}out the Southern country. These documents, they 
| gravely say, are for the master and not for the slave. 
| This excuse, by the by, is an admission that it would 
€ Wrong to put them mto the hands of the slave. But 
such a pretext is an insult to common sense. If the 
pious and philanthrophie persons ef the association be- 
heve that these publications, or the sentiments contain- 
ed in them, will reach only the ears of the mas ers, it is 
only evidence of anew variety in the fever of enthasi- 
asm, by which such persons deceive theinselves. 
may as well believe that they can set all the bells in 


inhabitants, and affect the slaves only as a tinklig 
lullaby to soothe them to repose, Examine, Sir. the 
contents of many of these documents, and of those 
which, if not written by these pious persons, are adopted 


tone. Almost all the epithets of viluperation which our 


persons who have held or yet’ hold slaves. As if the 
| feelings of such persons could be propitiated by an af- 
| fected distinction between a condemnation of the indivi- 
| dual and bis principles. In some of them, however, the 
| slaveholders themselves are denounced as murderers 
) and maustealers,—as receivers who are as bad as the 
, thieves 
| Christianity,” a “ whip-platting 

invented names of odious and opprobrious import. The 

Scriptures have been eviscerated, from Genesis to-‘Re- 


They | 


} 
| 
| 


| and habit to respeet and patronize the poorer. 
were the elements of a politica! and social union so well 
combined. No man’s imagination—certainly vot my 
imagination, chilled by the trost of nearly three score aud 
ten years, can paint in too vivid colors the scenes of 
prosperity and felicity which await this people while they 





against their civil authorities would still be revolutionary | remain true to each other. 


hese advantages are real; we know, we fee] that we 


ing our government and cherishing the principles on 
which itwas framed. But whoean calculate the amount 
of trouble and calamity which will ensue, upon the per- 
severance of the Anti-slavery Society? Are they 
aware of the pain aud discomfort which they excite in 
private families—of the interruption oceasioned to do- 
mnestie repose—of the crue) and unprovoked irritation, 


| arising from insult goading men to madness—and insti- 


| 


Rechmoud ringing so as to arouse andalarm the white | 


and circulated by the association, or its prominent mem- | 
bers, and you will find nothing more offensive than their | 


Their Christianity is styled a “ chain-forging | ters, and we shall be brought into proximity and perhaps | 
Christianity.” with other ( alliance, or into constant war with those who occupy the | 





velations, to supply their armory of wrath,—and every 


text that bears upon the vices of cruelty and inhumanity | MY views of this association and of the war which it has | 
The | Waged upon the constitution. Under this our obligations 


| heaviest denunciations of woes and :udgmeuts of the | 


But this is notall. Some of these bovks | 
pression ;—with pictoral chums and handcuffs and 
whips. On the cover of one you willsee in ove plate 
the overseer in ghastly rage inflicting the lash upon the 
naked and crouching slave ; and on the same plate the 
minister of peace teaching the infant slaves the doctrine 
of patience under suffering, and obedience until de- 
liverance comes. But, Sir, I suppose if these poor 
creatures cannot read, they can see and understand 
Some of the associates, however, think that many of 
them can read or may be taugltto read, for at a late 
meeting it was proposed by a great champion of aboli- 
\1on to apply to the Bible society for aid in distributing | 
Bibles among them, and it was so resolved. And if} 
they can read or be taught to read the Bible, it requires | 
no proof to show that they can read tracts. j 
There still remains in my mind a stil! stronger ohie c+} 





have no motive to mislead them—iny days are 
numbered, and I have nothing to gain or to wis 


gating them’to measures of precaution and severity to-| 
| wards the unfortunate race which they pretend to serve?! he takes the ground that there are ¢ 
Are the ladies who have formed, or may form the awxil-| ¢ 74 fg patriotism to disregard’ the laws! 


iary clubs, mothers, or wives or maidens—and ean they 
from rural bowers and happy vales contemplate the ago- 
nics of mothers who hear in their day and night dreams, 
the shrieks of servile insurrection—the tears of the un- 


conscious child insympathy with the mother—the hor- 
' 


rors which petrify the hearts of the delicate and pure ! | 


Surely the promise of good should be great and certain, 
to balance agaist this violence to the peace and happi- 
ness of our nation, even supposing their apprehensions 
groundless. But looking turther, a servile war must 
have one of two issues. The citizens or the slaves 
must triumph. Ifthe former, and altogether the most 


language affords, have been applied t lav Iders | probable, if not (as I believe it) absolutely certain result |. 2 ie ‘ ip 
ag » he applied to the slaveholders | P : . - . . as vis : matherit 
or their principles—to the principles of Washington, and | shoald follow, who does not perceive that the extermina- | NCgroes, and has visited some of their g 

Jefferson, and Madison, and the Rutledges avd Piuk- | tion of the blacks or a regime of the most severe and} in this city. 


neys, and the thousands of other great and estimable | rigorous vigilance will follow, and all chance of emanci- | tion takes place to-day. 
| pation postponed, perhaps forever ? : 


But suppose the 
other issue, and that the slaves should conquer. The 
whites must in their turn be exterminated. 
not remain at home a conquered people. To say nothing | 
of the accumulated horrors of the process, Republics of 

} 


the colored race will have supplanted that of their mas- | 


| 


soil and the habitations of the good and the great and | 

the brave of our brethren. I dropa veil over the scene. 
Thus, sir, I have presented, imperfectly but plainly, | 

! 


are plain—they require no technical expasition, are in| 


prophets and apostles are pointed against them. Con- | volved in no obseurity—all who run may read—and J) = on that 
ceive. Sir, of the pretence that these publications are | persuade myself that all who are here present have a) advocate the cause of the abolitionists, than that 
intended for the exclusive benefit of the souls and bodies | Cleat comprehension of their duty. 
of highminded, intelligent and sensitive persons—select- | 48Sociation wrong, but L think it dangerous—most dan- 

ed at this warm season, and sent to them forlight sum- | gerous, as it endeavors to lure to its pale all who concur | 
| mer reading,—to soften their tempers and enlighten their | With them in their regret at the existence of slavery— | 
| consciences. . : z 
are illuminated with graphic insignia of terror and op- | difference between feeling and acting is immense. The | William Va. have oftered a reward of one 


I would not do the! 


which is in fact the whole people. But in this case the | 
right of thought, end of speech, and of the treedom of | 
the press is one thing—that of combining to spread disaf- | 
fection in other states, and poison the sweet fountains of | 
domestic safety and comfort, is a different thing. 'This| 
I hope my fellow citizens will see. In any event, Lean 
nearly 
bh from 


have and can retain and secure them forever by preserv- | 


| to continue, but that the virtue, patriotism, ane 
; good sense of the people will be aroused, ane . 
{more healthy tone of public opinion excitee, 
‘which will Jead magistrates and people to do 
| their duty, and vindicate the supremacy ol THE 
| LAaws.—Hallowell Free Press. 





The Charleston Mob.—We look upon the m b 
in Charleston, 8. C., which broke open the mai, 
'and have determined that nothing shall wr 
| through the Post-office but what they approve 0% 

as not the least dangerous at the signs of be 
ltimes. And we have an extraordinary letter o! 


é af 
the Postmaster General, Amos Kendall, in which 
ases when 
| These 


| h the days of an- 


things altogether look as thoug at hand. 


archy, the next step to despotism, were 

| Extract of a letter from Charlestown, Md. to® 
‘gentlemen in the city, dated August the 
‘This town has been in an uproar for sever 
days. A suspicious person, direct from gt 
Orleans, without any ostensible or plausibie ae 
ject, has been discovered in conversahion with th 


| 


os 
g 


He is now in jail, and his ee 
The town is guaree 


jevery night by armed men of the first — 
They could | bility. The people are much excited and alar 


ed.’—Jour. of Com. 
M Dom. 

Increase of Abolitionists.-—A writer 10 the - 
ton Gazette says, ‘In New-England, to s#) Ms 
ing about the western part of the State of . . 
York, there are at this moment, beyond the shat ° 
ow of a doubt, one hundred and fifty clergy™ - 
who are daily engaged in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery doctrines.’ 

No better method could have been taken to 
of mobs and violence to which some of their op" 
ponents have so madly resorted. 





hof Prince 


ittee of Vigilance for the paris 
The committee of Vigilance ep Saicceatal 


dollars for the detection and delivery into th powd 
tody of any ;« .son who shall be proved to re 
an acting Agcat in this state of any Northern 4d hal 
tion Society, information having been ee tele 
a person, suspected of being an Agent ome = the 
ern Abolition Society, is now passing through 


public favor. I witnessed the adoption of the constitu- 

tion, and through a long series of ‘years have been ac- 

customed to rely upon an adheretice to it as the fougda- 

tiou of all my hopes for posterity. 1t js threateced, I} 
think, with the most portentous danger that has yet ari- 

sen. J] pray it may be dissipated—that the thirteen suipes| 
may not be merged in two dismal stains of black and 

red,and that my grave may close over me before the 

Union descends itito hers. ~ 


State, having been recently seen in Beaufort Dis- 
trict. 


Great Expiosion. A Hartford packet, which - 
on board a cargo of saltpetre, took fire on so 
last, and a terrible explosion ensued, which heer 
the vessel and cargo to the winds, and broke shat- 
ands of panes of glass in the vicinity, and even ® 
tered seme of the sashes of the windows. 
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